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THE  CHILD’S  NEED  OF  MUSIC 


Your  child  will  need  music  all  his  life.  From  infancy,  through 
all  the  stages  of  growth,  and  through  the  years  of  maturity 
.and  old  age,  he  will  need  the  soothing  qualities  of  music  and 
its  power  to  relax  his  tensions  and  (^.uiet  his  nerves.  He  will 
need  the  music  of  others,  but  most  of  all  will  he  need  his  own 
musical  expression.  He  will  need  the  creative  pleasures  which 
music-making  will  bring  him,  the  satisfaction  of  accomplish- 
ment, and  the  realization  of  his  power  in  producing  it.  He 
will  need  the  gratification  of  his  sense  of  beauty  and  the  de- 
velopment of  his  aesthetic  taste  which  the  making  of  good 
music  will  cultivate  in  him. 

This  health-giving  interest  he  will  need  for  his  leisure  time 
— an  interest  more  wholesome  for  him  than  many  other  in- 
terests which  he  might  choose  for  using  that  leisure.  He  will 
need  music  as  a means  of  getting  away  from  himself,  his 
problems  and  thoughts  of  himself,  and  returning  with  a re- 
freshed point  of  view.  For,  of  all  recreations,  none  gives  a 
better  escape  from  the  burdens  of  the  moment  without  losing 
contacts  with  humanity  and  other  realities.  He  will  need  this 
emotional  outlet — music  as  a means  to  voice  those  feelings 
which  demand  expression  of  some  kind.  For  emotions  which 
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have  no  form  of  wholesome  expression  (either  through  music 
or  otherwise)  will  either  be  expressed  unwholesomely  or  else 
cause  difficulties  of  some  kind  from  repression. 

He  will  need  the  opportunities  for  social  contacts  which 
music-making  will  bring  him,  and  he  will  need  the  many 
socializing  effects  on  his  personality  which  will  result  from 
his  playing  and  singing  with  others.  He  will  need  not  only 
this  companionship  in  making  music  with  others,  but  also 
the  self-discipline  it  requires.  For  no  group  activity  possible 
for  children  makes  greater  demands  on  self-discipline  and  the 
controlled  use  of  personal  power  toward  a common  purpose; 
and  surely  your  child  will  need  such  experience.  He  will  need 
;the  physical  co-ordination,  the  rhythmic  control,  and  the 
freedom  in  movement  which  music-making  should  develop  in 
f him.  He  will  need  the  spiritual  influence  which  the  love  of 
good  music  will  exert  on  him;  and,  most  of  all,  he  will  need 
the  joy  with  which  music  will  help  to  fill  his  life. 

^,_For  all  these  reasons,  he  must  make  music  of  his  own  and 
( hear  the  great  music  of  the  world.  His  musical  taste  must  be 
cultivated,  for  the  best  is  none  too  good  for  him,  and  he  must 
/ know  and  appreciate  music  of  the  finest  type.  He  must  have 
'^'^\nowledge  of  music — knowledge  that  will  enhance  his  ap- 
preciation and  enjoyment  of  the  art.  He  must  acquire  s\ills  in 
music — skills  that  will  provide  him  a resource  in  time  of  need. 
He  must  develop  music  habits — habits  that  send  him  auto- 
matically to  his  instrument  to  “blow  off  steam”  or  find  com- 
posure and  peace. 

Most  parents  would  not  question  the  desirability  of  these 
things.  But  one  has  said:  “It  is  impossible  in  the  case  of  Jack. 
He  insists  that  he  hates  music  study,  and  he  just  won't  prac- 
tice; so  why  should  I make  his  life  miserable  with  something 
that  is  supposed  to  give  him  pleasure,  when  in  reality  it 
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doesn’t?”  A modern  mother  said  recently,  “Bill  has  absolutely 
no  time  for  music  study  and  practice.  His  days  are  already  too 
full  of  things  that  are  all  important  and  really  essential,  and 
it  just  cannot  be  managed.”  Another  says:  “Tom  had  music 
lessons  when  he  was  seven  and  eight  years  of  age.  He  was 
eager  for  them  at  first,  but  he  never  got  anywhere  with  his 
music,  and  has  not  been  willing  to  study  again.”  A father 
argues:  “My  wife  gave  up  her  music  when  she  got  married, 
so  why  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  having  Mary  go 
through  the  grind  just  to  get  something  which  she  will  throw 
away  in  a few  years?” 

Hilda’s  parents  say:  “We  have  all  the  music  we  will  ever 
need  in  our  radio  and  victrolas:  already  too  much.  Why  go 
through  the  agony  of  music  lessons  for  Hilda,  and  have  to 
listen  to  her  poor  attempts  to  play,  when  we  can  have  beau- 
tiful music  at  a moment’s  notice  whenever  we  wish  it?  We 
will  always  have  radios  and  victrolas.” 

These  arguments  seem  reasonable  enough  at  first  glance, 
but  evidently  something  has  prevented  the  perfect  function- 
ing of  music  in  these  families,  and  its  values  have  been 
largely  lost.  However,  it  may  be  possible  to  locate  the  stum- 
bling blocks  that  hinder  or  prevent  the  musical  development 
of  these  children,  and  perhaps  some  of  them  can  be  removed. 
These  stumbling  blocks  will  be  discussed  later. 

First  of  all,  Hilda’s  parents  must  know  that  listening  to 
music  can  never  take  the  place  of  making  it.  Even  though 
Hilda’s  “poor  attempts”  may  not  be  as  pleasing  to  others  as 
a Brahms  Symphony,  they  have  more  power  over  her  per- 
sonality and  over  her  emotional  life  than  any  external  music 
could  have,  provided  her  interest  lies  behind  these  efforts. 
The  music  that  Hilda  makes  is  a personal,  intimate  thing, 
and  becomes  a part  of  her  equipment  for  life,  of  which  no  one 
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can  rob  her.  No  extraneous  music,  however  great,  can  supply 
the  creative  exhilaration  which  the  actual  production  of  even 
a simple  composition  may  give  to  a child.  Next  in  importance 
to  making  music  is  hearing  music;  but  between  the  two  is  a 
world  of  difference. 

How  often  do  we  hear  some  defender  of  music  exclaim: 
“If  the  world  ever  needed  the  harmonizing  power  of  music, 
it  needs  it  now!”  And  someone  will  reply:  “Oh,  yes,  we  have 
plenty  of  music — ^more  than  enough.  The  air  is  full  of  music 
all  the  time.  There  is  more  music  being  made  today  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  world.  How  rriuch  more  do 
you  want?” 

It  may  be  because  of  the  fact  that  there  is  so  much  profes- 
sional music  going  on  all  the  time,  that  we  have  become  lazy 
and  have  formed  the  habit  of  letting  other  people  make  our 
music  for  us;  and,  by  doing  so,  we  nonprofessionals  have  lost 
more  than  we  have  gained  by  the  great  increase  in  the  amount 
of  music. 

Since  the  earliest  history  of  the  human  race,  music  in  the 
form  of  singing  and  dancing  has  been  a natural  means  of 
expression  for  men,  women,  and  children.  It  is  only  in  com- 
paratively modern  times  that  people  have  become  so  self-con- 
scious about  their  singing  and  dancing  that  they  are  willing 
to  be  mere  listeners  and  onlookers,  instead  of  being  real  par- 
takers of  the  experience.  And  it  is  a great  pity  that  this  has 
come  about.  Hearing  music  is  less  than  half  the  story.  The 
making  of  music  is  the  vital,  dynamic  experience;  for  it  is 
only  in  the  creation  of  any  art  that  we  truly  taste  the  essence 
of  it. 

Experience  has  proved  that  the  greatest  value  of  music  to 
the  human  race  is  in  its  service  to  the  Inner  Man.  One  evi- 
dence of  this  is  the  fact  that  practically  every  spiritual  agency 
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in  the  world  has  employed  music  to  further  its  aims.  There  is 
often  spiritual  elation  in  hearing  beautiful  music,  but  nothing 
to  be  compared  with  the  uplift  and  emotional  release  in  pro- 
ducing it,  or  helping  to  produce  it.  Martin  Luther  realized 
this  when,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  he  insisted  on  con- 
gregational singing.  The  greatest  power  and  the  greatest  effect 
of  a Negro  spiritual  is  in  the  elation  of  the  singers  themselves. 
A child  or  man  who  has  never  made  music  has  never  under- 
stood its  real  meaning  as  a dynamic  force  in  the  service  of 
mankind.  We  must  be  both  hearers  and  makers  of  music  if 
we  wish  to  receive  its  full  benediction. 

Whether  we  realize  it  or  not,  there  is  something  in  us  that 
drives  us  toward  the  arts  with  a terrific  power.  After  physical 
well-being,  the  enjoyment  of  art  is  one  of  the  very  ends  of 
existence,  and  cannot  be  considered  as  a means  to  any  other 
end.  When  you  see  a beautiful  picture  or  hear  music  that 
satisfies  you,  the  experience  is  complete.  That  is  the  End,  with 
nothing  beyond  it  except  higher  and  higher  levels  of  art 
and  the  Great  Mystery  of  the  Universe  in  which  such  forms 
and  revelations  are  possible. 

This  is  true  of  those  who  enjoy  art  second-hand.  What 
about  those  who  create  it?  Have  they  not  a peculiar  insight 
into  the  world  of  causes?  In  helping  to  produce  something 
beautiful  which  never  existed  before,  has  not  a man  justified 
(at  least  to  himself)  his  own  existence?  He  who  creates  in 
the  field  of  the  arts  falls  most  naturally  into  the  contempla- 
tion of  Nature,  the  source  of  all  beauty.  No  matter  what  his 
special  field  of  art  may  be,  such  contemplation  tends  (other 
things  being  equal,  of  course)  to  make  his  nature  more 
sensitive  to  the  finer  things,  and  to  the  beautiful  in  character 
as  well  as  in  art.  “The  creation  of  art  is  one  of  those  processes 
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which  help  us  to  perceive  the  Divine  Mystery,  and  partially 
to  comprehend  it.”  ^ 

To  some  extent  this  is  true  of  all  the  arts,  but  particularly 
so  in  music.  Music  lies  so  near  the  emotions,  and  gives 
voice  to  what  all  the  other  arts  combined  cannot  express. 
There  is  no  human  emotion  which  cannot  be  expressed  in 
musical  form,  and  no  concept  of  the  Divine  which  cannot, 
in  some  way,  be  clarified  in  musical  expression.  Our  very 
bodies — our  nervous  systems — are  so  sensitized  to  music  that 
strong  men  may  be  brought  to  tears  of  pity  or  remorse  by 
it,  and  other  kinds  of  music  may  incite  men  to  violent  action. 
Surely  such  a powerful  force  cannot  be  ignored. 

A few  years  ago  a business  man,  filled  with  the  fear  of 
financial  insecurity,  said  to  a music  teacher:  “My  child  must 
study  mathematics,  because  figures  don’t  lie.  He  must  learn 
to  be  accurate.  He  must  be  able  to  keep  up  with  his  business, 
and  know  whether  he  is  running  on  a profit  or  on  a loss. 
Music  study.?  Bah!  What’s  the  use  of  that.?  I tell  you  that 
in  these  days,  nothing  talks  but  money,”  said  he;  “and  I want 
to  see  a practical  value  in  everything  I invest  for  Jimmy. 
Now,  if  he  could  be  a Kreisler  or  a Caruso,  it  would  be 
different;  but  he  could  never  make  a living  with  music,  so 
I don’t  want  him  to  waste  his  time  on  it.” 

“What  about  the  pleasure  and  the  cultural  side  of  it?”  asked 
the  teacher. 

“Haven’t  I already  bought  the  very  best  radio  that’s  made 
for  my  family.?”  he  answered.  “And  as  for  culture,  that’s 
nothing  but  moonshine.  Jimmy  will  get  plenty  of  that  in 
college.  For  I am  determined  that  he  shall  go  to  college!” 

As  a matter  of  fact,  Jim  is  one  of  that  vast  army  of  modern 
youth  who  are  confused  about  the  meaning  of  life,  and  won- 
dering about  its  values.  They  are  thinking  more  deeply  than 
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we  give  them  credit  for;  and  because  our  times  are  spiritually 
askew,  they  do  not  find  the  anchorage  they  seek.  In  our 
deep  concern  for  them,  we  try  to  give  them  that  anchorage 
by  straining  to  get  them  into  college.  But  are  they  any 
happier  and  less  restless  after  they  get  there?  Valuable  as  a 
college  education  may  be,  is  it  the  panacea  for  all  the  ills 
of  our  youth?  I do  not  think  so.  Many  of  their  problems 
are  more  deeply  seated  than  any  realm  where  science,  physics, 
mathematics,  or  rhetoric  can  operate.  New  inventions  galore 
and  balancing  our  budgets  with  all  the  mathematical  pre- 
cision in  the  world  will  not  change  the  human  weaknesses 
that  have  brought  to  pass  our  present  state  of  uneasiness,  s/ 

In  our  serious  efforts  to  get  our  children  ready  for  college, 
sometimes  we  parents  (as  well  as  teachers)  become  a bit 
strained  in  our  point  of  view.  We  are  apt  to  think  that  the 
college  entrance  examinations  are  the  most  vital  things  in 
our  children’s  lives,  forgetting  that  there  are  some  things 
more  important  than  geometry  and  ancient  history.  We  for- 
get, for  the  time,  that  the  wholesome  development  of  the 
emotional  natures  of  our  youth  is  more  vital  to  their  happi- 
ness than  any  other  part  of  their  education.  Whatever  in- 
fluences the  emotional  make-up  of  a child,  his  attitude  toward 
life,  and  his  habits  of  self-expression  and  recreation,  those 
are  the  things  that  affect  his  stability  and  integration  as  a 
human  being;  and  upon  this  stability  depends,  not  only  his 
college  examinations,  but  his  power  to  make  a living,  his 
adjustment  to  his  fellows,  and  his  happiness  throughout  life. 

You  may  leave  off  music  study  in  order  that  your  children 
may  have  more  time  for  mathematics;  but  if  they  lead  healthy 
lives,  90  per  cent  of  them  will  be  singing  songs  long  after 
they  have  forgotten  their  mathematical  formulae.  When  Latin 
conjugations  and  chemical  derivatives  no  longer  mean  any- 
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thing  whatsoever  to  them,  they  will  be  buying  concert  tickets 
and  either  appreciating  or  not  appreciating  the  world’s  good 
music.  Bach  and  Brahms  will  either  lift  or  bore  them.  Thirty 
and  forty  years  hence,  your  children  who  are  now  in  school 
will  be  working  at  high  tension,  trying  to  accumulate  money 
in  order  that  they  may  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  life.  And  what 
are  those  luxuries?  Are  they  not  mainly  from  the  realm  of 
the  arts  ? Do  we  not  plan  to  revel  in  the  dramatic  and  literary 
arts  at  some  future  time,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  travel  and 
enjoy  the  architecture,  music,  sculpture,  and  paintings  here 
and  abroad,  and  perhaps  bring  home  a few  specimens  of 
the  arts  to  adorn  our  homes?  Why  should  your  children 
defer  these  luxuries  until  they  reach  middle  age,  when  through 
creative  art  experiences  of  their  own  they  could  be  enjoying 
them  from  childhood  on?  Does  not  music — the  opportunity 
to  make  and  to  enjoy  music — fall  into  that  category  of  things 
we  hve  and  work  for  all  our  days  ? It  is  one  of  those  permanent 
assets  which  education  can  give  us — knowledge  which  we  will 
use  ever  afterwards.  Some  men  and  women  remember  much 
of  what  they  learned  in  college;  but  for  the  average  citizen, 
most  of  the  academic  learnings  which  he  so  laboriously  gained 
in  high  school  and  college  become  nothing  but  dim  shadows 
in  his  mental  make-up  (or  perhaps  entirely  lost)  by  the 
time  he  is  forty.  But  his  interest  in  music  does  not  fade  until 
old  age  or  misfortune  deprives  him  of  his  sense  of  hearing. 

Many  parents  of  the  present  day  seem  to  have  been  caught 
under  the  pressure  of  having  their  children,  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  years  of  age,  spend  most  of  their  time  preparing 
for  college,  a(nd  everything  else  in  their  programs  of  study 
seems  of  minor  importance.  These  are  years  in  which  the 
emotions  of"  youth  are  clamoring  for  guidance,  development, 
and  expression.  These  are  the  years  when  the  deeper  soul  of 
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the  boy  or  girl  is  unfolding  with  spiritual  longings  for  some- 
thing beyond  the  material  realm;  when  the  mind  is  ever 
wondering  about  life  and  pondering  over  its  values;  when 
the  ambition  is  fired  and  lifted  toward  something  more  mean- 
ingful than  ever  before,  and  the  spirit  soars  to  limitless, 
infinite  heights. 

This  is  the  age  when  youth  is  most  susceptible  to  the  an- 
swer that  art  gives  to  his  questions  about  the  meaning  of 
life.  And  do  not  the  arts  bring  him  closer  to  an  understanding 
of  the  divine  Mystery,  and  to  life’s  most  enduring  values.? 
Do  not  the  arts  lead  us  up  the  path  of  intuitive  religion  with 
its  aspirations  for  the  good  as  well  as  for  the  beautiful.?  Who 
but  those  who  have  really  entered  into  the  world  of  arts  and 
experienced  its  joys  and  exhilarations,  its  tranquillity  and 
its  peace,  can  adequately  interpret  any  form  of  faith .?  True 
art  is  man’s  effort  (either  conscious  or  unconscious  effort)  to 
express  the  divine  that  is  in  him.  And  thus  is  art  intrinsically 
bound  up  with  those  things  that  we  yearn  for  and  try  to 
express.  In  fact,  our  deepest  yearnings  we  cannot  express 
except  in  some  form  of  art.  The  faithful  one  in  sorrow  prays 
to  his  God,  and  in  ecstasy  praises  Him  aloud;  but  words  of 
mouth  and  bended  knees  are  not  enough;  he  cannot  say  it  all. 
He  makes  a beautiful  picture,  a statue  or  a song — completes 
what  was  before  inexpressible,  and  his  soul  is  saturated  with 
peace. 

From  the  days  of  primitive  man,  the  arts  have  been  the 
means  employed  by  human  beings  for  direct  communication 
with  the  Unseen.  Even  today,  our  American  Indians,  in  their 
religious  ceremonies,  use  music  as  the  chosen  voice  to  the 
deities  of  both  Upper-  and  Under-world;  while  musical  prayers 
and  paeans  of  every  degree  of  impressiveness,  from  the  simplest 
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hymn  to  Bach’s  Mass  in  B Minor,  are  raised  in  praise  and 
supplication  to  the  Almighty. 

Civilizations  may  be  measured  by  their  growth  in  the  arts. 
Putting  aside  all  the  evidence  from  great  thinkers  of  the  past, 
modern  minds  are  also  turning  in  this  direction  as  a possible 
way  out  of  our  present  confusion.  In  the  “Town  Meeting  of 
the  Air”  on  December  15,  1938,  in  a discussion  of  America’s 
greatest  need  today,  Dr.  William  Lyon  Phelps  said: 

Italy  is  not  great  because  every  child  is  trained  to  be  a soldier 
with  a knapsack  for  a pillow;  Italy  is  not  great  because  the  entire 
nation  is  united  in  an  aggressive  determination  to  secure  more 
territory;  Italy  is  great  because  she  has  Dante  and  Petrarch;  be- 
cause she  has  Raphael,  Michelangelo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Andrea 
del  Sarto  and  many  other  painters.  She  has  added  enormously  to 
the  culture  and  civilization  of  the  world.  The  greatest  private 
citizen  in  Italy  is  Benedetto  Croce. 

Germany  is  not  great  because  she  has  enlarged  her  geographical 
territory;  she  is  not  great  because  she  has  a large  body  of  trained 
soldiers  and  an  immense  number  of  war  planes;  she  is  great  be- 
cause German  composers  of  music  have  contributed  more  to  the 
music  of  the  world  than  those  of  all  other  nations  put  together 
and  multiplied  ten  times.  She  is  great  because  she  produced 
Goethe,  the  greatest  world  poet  since  Shakespeare,  and  one  of  the 
four  greatest  poets  of  all  time,  the  others  being  Homer,  Dante 
and  Shakespeare.  The  foremost  private  citizen  in  Germany  is 
Gerhart  Hauptmann  . . . who  never  made  anything  useful — a poet, 
a dramatist,  a novelist. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  “Why  will  the  creation  of  a great 
poet  in  America  help  to  solve  the  problem  of  unemployment 
which  we  face  today?”  Dr.  Phelps  said,  “Because  all  love  of 
literature  and  acquaintance  with  it,  all  love  of  music  and  the 
fine  arts  make  for  civilization,  and  in  the  long  run,  the  ideal 
way  is  the  most  practical  way The  more  civilization  you 
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have,  the  less  cruelty;  the  more  understanding,  the  more  love 
for  one  another,  and  the  more  recognition  of  the  absolute 
iiecessity.” 

However  discouraged  we  may  be  at  the  present  time,  it 
seems  to  me  reasonable  to  hope  that,  with  so  many  of  the 
best  minds  turning  in  this  direction,  and  with  the  fine  mental 
and  spiritual  caliber  of  modern  youth,  our  civilization  will 
certainly  evolve  in  the  direction  of  altruism;  and  our  larger 
vision  of  the  arts  in  education  will  help  to  speed  the  day.  We 
parents  and  teachers  will  come  to  reaHze  that  the  greatest 
of  all  life  values  in  our  children’s  program  of  studies  is  in 
the  field  of  the  arts;  that  alike  for  the  day  laborer  and  the 
millionaire,  the  study  of  music  is  of  vital  importance;  and 
if  something  must  be  crowded  out,  whether  for  lack  of  time 
or  money,  it  will  not  be  music,  whatever  else  it  may  be. 
The  more  our  civilization  advances  through  science,  the  more 
we  need  art  to  keep  the  balance;  and  the  greatest  of  all 
balancers  is  music.  The  more  materialistic  we  become,  the 
more  we  need  music  to  keep  our  spiritual  life  from  shriveling 
altogether.  The  more  agnostic  we  become,  the  more  we  need 
a fine  type  of  music  to  uphold  our  faith  in  something  that  is 
good.  Thoughts  akin  to  this  must  have  been  in  Browning’s 
mind  when  he  wrote: 

\ 

"'But  God  has  a few  of  us  whom  he  whispers  in  the  ear; 

The  rest  may  reason  and  welcome:  ’tis  we  musicians  \nowT 
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Ever  since  man  realized  the  need  of  training  the  young,  he 
has  come  in  contact  with  a great  moving  force  in  children 
which  has  made  the  training  either  difficult  or  easy.  This 
driving  force  has  not  always  tallied  with  ability  and  clever- 
ness. The  primitive  father  must  have  been  baffled,  sometimes, 
when  all  of  his  children  were  eager  to  learn  to  swim  except 
one,  perhaps,  who  seemed  as  clever  as  the  others,  but  who  held 
back,  unwilling  to  go  into  the  water.  Throughout  the  ages, 
wherever  there  has  been  something  to  be  taught,  this  force  has 
been  active,  either  in  pushing  the  learner  forward  or  in  pulling 
him  away  from  the  thing  to  be  learned.  Numberless  are  the 
parents  who  have  been  sorely  grieved  and  puzzled  in  their 
efforts  to  cope  with  this  driving  power. 

In  these  days  we  know  more  about  this  mysterious  internal 
thing  which  helps  and  hinders  learning.  Every  parent  knows 
that  the  strongest  force  to  be  reckoned  with  in  rearing  a child 
is  his  attitude,  whether  it  is  in  the  matter  of  learning  to  swim, 
choosing  his  friends,  telling  the  truth,  or  learning  a spelling 
lesson.  His  attitude,  or  interest,  is  the  dynamo  that  sets  all 
his  learning  powers  into  motion  and  determines  the  amount 
and  kind  of  effort  he  will  put  forth. 

A boy  whom  I know  wanted,  one  summer,  to  build  a tree 
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house.  He  did  not  stop  to  measure  the  amount  of  labor 
needed,  and  had  a solution  for  every  difficulty  which  was 
pointed  out  to  him  by  his  elders.  He  plunged  into  the  under- 
taking with  untiring  zeal,  and  showed  great  ingenuity  in 
getting  his  lumber  prepared  and  fastened  in  place  with  no 
adult  help.  He  was  not  discouraged  by  weather  or  fatigue, 
though  his  mother  looked  upon  his  perspiring  brow  with 
some  concern.  His  interest  in  the  tree  house  pushed  him  on 
until  every  obstacle  was  removed  and  the  house  was  finished. 
But  a simple  task  around  the  home  was  quite  a different 
matter;  and  when  he  was  asked  to  mow  the  lawn,  he  found 
a dozen  ways  in  which  to  seek  an  escape  from  the  necessary 
chore.  All  parents  are  familiar  with  such  contrasts  in  the 
attitudes  of  a child. 

Operating  in  the  same  way,  the  child’s  attitude  toward 
music  and  music  study  is  the  powerful  pulling  or  pushing 
force  that  will  either  build  or  thwart  his  musical  develop- 
ment. His  attitude  determines  whether  he  is  drawn  to  it,  is 
indifferent,  or  is  repelled  by  it;  it  determines  what  kind  of 
music  draws,  what  repels,  and  whether  he  prefers  inactive 
listening  to  making  music  for  himself.  If  he  prefers  to  make 
his  own  music,  his  attitude  determines  what  kind  of  music 
he  wishes  to  make,  whether  he  wants  to  work  for  a high 
standard  of  proficiency,  or  just  wants  to  “play”  with  it  as  a 
temporary  diversion.  It  determines  whether  he  has  to  be 
urged  to  his  music  lessons  and  driven  to  practice,  or  whether 
he  works  carefully  of  his  own  accord. 

No  matter  how  many  other  elements  in  his  surroundings 
may  be  favorable,  so  long  as  the  child’s  attitude  is  not  in 
line  with  his  musical  growth,  the  efforts  of  both  teacher  and 
parent  will  avail  but  little.  They  may  force  him  to  sit  at  the 
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piano  and  go  through  the  motions  o£  practice,  but  they  can- 
not force  him  to  learn  anything. 

This  is  no  new  idea.  Whoever  first  said,  “You  can  lead  a 
horse  to  water,  but  you  cannot  make  him  drink”  must  have 
been  trying  to  teach  something  against  an  unfavorable  atti- 
tude. John  Dewey,  in  his  book  Interest  and  Effort  in  Educa- 
tion, many  years  ago  discussed  this  principle  of  learning;  and 
for  generations  to  come  it  will  still  bear  restatement  and 
reminding,  especially  for  anyone  who  wishes  to  teach  music 
to  a child.  If  interest  is  elsewhere,  no  amount  of  driving  can 
bring  a vital  music  experience  to  the  child,  and  nothing 
really  educates  except  experiences  that  are  vital,  with  an  in- 
ternal drive  to  put  forth  mental  or  physical  effort — a sincere 
wish  to  do  something  about  it. 

All  successful  parents  and  teachers  bend  their  efforts  to- 
ward obtaining  interest  in  certain  lines  and  sustaining  that 
interest  long  enough  to  build  up  a Seeking  Attitude.  A seek- 
ing attitude  in  any  art,  science,  or  other  field  of  learning  is  a 
reaching  out  for  experience:  it  is  the  action  of  a dynamic 
force  which  drives  the  individual  toward  further  discovery, 
and  toward  more  use  of  what  is  already  discovered;  which 
urges  him  forward  toward  greater  skill  in  the  field,  and  more 
use  of  the  skills  he  has  acquired. 

Its  opposite  is  the  Avoiding  Attitude,  which  is  shown  in 
the  wish  to  escape  from  experience.  Of  course  an  avoiding 
attitude  toward  some  kinds  of  experience  is  greatly  to  be 
desired,  but  it  may  also  act  to  prevent  the  most  wholesome 
of  experiences.  The  boy  who  built  the  tree  house  was  propelled 
by  a seeking  attitude  toward  that  activity;  but  when  mowing 
the  lawn  was  mentioned,  the  avoiding  attitude  took  possession 
of  him. 

The  child’s  attitude  is  the  result  of  many  forces  that  are 
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brought  to  bear  on  his  experience.  In.  the  case  o£  the  tree 
house  builder,  his  seeking  attitude  was  the  result  of  such 
forces  as  (i)  the  boy’s  natural  impulse  for  building  things; 
(2)  his  love  of  chmbing  trees;  (3)  the  social  prestige  it 
would  give  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  friends  in  having  this 
house;  (4)  a new  way  of  playing  with  his  friends;  (5)  an 
opportunity  for  adventure  in  giving  him  a place  where  he 
might  “sleep  out”  at  night;  (6)  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
manly  enough  to  have  built  a house  of  his  own;  etc.  All  of 
these  forces  pulled  in  the  same  direction  and  made  a force 
that  was  strong  enough  to  overcome  all  those  forces  which 
pulled  in  the  other  direction,  such  as  (i)  muscle  weariness, 
(2)  difficulties  in  finding  materials  and  tools,  (3)  the  dis- 
comfort of  working  in  the  heat,  (4)  the  annoyance  of  mos- 
quitoes, (5)  a bruised  finger,  and  perhaps  other  forces. 

In  the  case  of  mowing  the  lawn,  the  forces  that  pulled 
against  it  were  stronger  than  all  the  others  combined,  and 
caused  the  avoiding  attitude.  Against  it  were  such  forces  as 
these:  (i)  The  tree  house  had  just  been  finished,  and  he 
wanted  to  play  in  it  with  his  friends.  (2)  He  did  not  want 
his  friends  to  see  that  he  was  not  his  own  boss,  but  had  to 
work  under  the  direction  of  his  parents.  (3)  If  his  friends 
should  arrive  while  he  was  mowing  the  lawn,  he  wsuld  not 
know  what  to  say  to  them,  and  perhaps  they  would  not  wait 
till  the  lawn  was  finished.  (4)  It  was  a very  monotonous  job, 
just  going  back  and  forth  all  the  time.  (5)  He  was  tired  any- 
way, and  he  said  his  back  ached  too  much  to  push  that  heavy 
thing.  (6)  If  he  started  the  lawn,  he  would  have  to  finish  it, 
and  by  that  time  it  would  be  too  late  to  play  in  the  tree 
house,  for  the  mosquitoes  were  vicious  after  sundown. 

The  only  forces  that  pulled  toward  mowing  the  lawn  were: 
(i)  He  really  Hked  having  the  lawn  in  proper  condition. 
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and  usually  felt  a real  pride  in  keeping  it  mowed.  (2)  He 
wished  to  obey  his  parents,  if  he  could  comfortably  do  so. 
(3)  He  had  a mild  wish  to  accept  his  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility in  the  matter  of  chores.  But  these  three  forces  were 
not  strong  enough  to  pull  very  far  with  all  the  other  forces 
pulling  against  it.  When  the  fear  of  punishment  was  aroused, 
he  was  able  to  make  his  arms  and  legs  do  the  work,  but 
his  avoiding  attitude  was  unchanged,  and  “his  heart  was 
not  in  it.” 

In  the  field  of  music  study,  the  child’s  attitude  is  built  up 
by  such  forces  as  (i)  his  natural  wish  to  make  music,  (2)  his 
musical  talent,  (3)  his  other  talents,  (4)  creative  ability, 
(5)  bodily  health,  (6)  emotional  health,  (7)  practice  condi- 
tions at  home,  (8)  memory  associations,  (9)  social  influences, 
(10)  the  music  he  hears — plus  the  two  forces  which  have  the 
most  powerful  effect  of  all  of  them  on  his  attitude:  (ii)  the 
personality,  understanding,  and  skill  of  the  teacher,  and  (12) 
the  attitude,  understanding,  and  co-operation  of  the  parents. 
If  all  these  elements  are  even  slightly  favorable  to  his  musical 
development,  and  if  none  are  distinctly  adverse,  the  child  will 
stand  a good  chance  of  developing  a seeking  attitude  toward 
music  study.  If  favorable  and  adverse  elements  are  balanced, 
the  result  will  be  indifference,  or  else  a shifting  attitude, 
regardless  of  the  strength  of  one  of  the  favorable  elements — 
talent,  for  instance. 

How  often  one  hears  a mother  say,  “Johnny  is  so  talented, 
and  I cannot  understand  why  he  is  not  interested  in  music. 
Such  a waste  of  talent!”  In  one  such  case  that  comes  to  mind, 
the  social  influence  was  the  force  which  blocked  the  boy’s 
interest.  Some  of  his  fellows  called  him  a “sissy,”  and  the 
child  could  not  bear  the  repeated  taunts. 

Sometimes  the  seeking  attitude  toward  music  study  is 
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atrophied  by  a division  of  wholesome  interests,  with  one 
pulling  toward  music  and  the  other  toward  play  and  the 
society  of  friends,  with  a time-schedule  not  arranged  for  both. 
For  it  is  a rarely  talented  child  whose  interest  in  music  will 
lead  him  to  forego  all  sports  and  play  for  music  study  or 
practice,  and  in  no  case  should  he  be  allowed  to  do  so. 

The  attitudes  of  boredom,  irritation,  criticism,  superiority, 
inferiority,  dislike,  impatience,  fear,  inattention,  etc.,  in  regard 
to  music,  all  indicate  the  composite  of  certain  factors  that 
have  gone  into  the  total  picture  of  the  child’s  musical  ex- 
perience. The  natural  response  of  a child  toward  music  (a 
child  unprejudiced  by  unpleasant  experiences)  is  one  of  pleas- 
ure, curiosity  and  a wish  for  more.  Very  often  when  a young 
child  hears  music,  he  shows  the  natural  impulse  to  make  some 
expression  of  pleasure,  with  either  voice  or  body,  in  the  mood 
and  tempo  of  the  music,  and  later  the  wish  to  make  music 
himself.  An  avoiding  attitude  toward  music  is  the  result  of 
something  that  has  come  into  the  child’s  experience,  and  not 
an  inborn  reaction.  Such  an  attitude  toward  any  of  the  arts  is 
a great  misfortune. 

When  symptoms  of  the  avoiding  attitude  toward  music 
or  music  study  occur  repeatedly,  the  causes  should  be  located 
and  removed  if  possible.  It  is  seldom  that  one  “trick,”  w^ill 
change  an  avoiding  attitude  into  a seeking  attitude — unless, 
perchance,  the  dislike  is  caused  by  some  disturbing  element 
which  is  easy  to  find  and  easy  to  remove.  In  most  cases  where 
children  wish  to  avoid  musical  experience,  it  is  the  result  of  a 
combination  of  various  unpleasant  impressions  made  on  the 
child’s  mind  from  different  sources  which  are  not  realized, 
and  to  dispel  such  an  attitude  is  not  always  easy. 

Because  so  many  children  suffer  the  misfortune  of  an  avoid- 
ing attitude  toward  music  study  (which  their  parents  may 
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recognize  and  deplore),  it  has  seemed  worth  while  to  dis- 
cuss the  various  causes  o£  the  avoiding  attitude  and  the 
various  ways  in  which  a seeking  attitude  may  be  built  up 
and  retained.  The  factors  which  seem  to  be  most  influential 
in  affecting  the  child’s  attitude  toward  music  experience — 
those  with  which  parents  are  vitally  concerned — are  indicated 
in  the  diagram  on  page  21.  The  two  most  powerful 
ones  encircle  the  others,  all  of  which,  in  some  proportion, 
affect  attitudes.  (Of  course  there  are  other  factors  which  come 
into  play  in  a learning  situation,  such  as  materials  used  by  the 
teacher,  her  methods,  etc.,  but  these  do  not  lie  within  the 
parent’s  responsibility,  and  are  therefore  not  included  in  this 
discussion.) 

The  main  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  make  clear  these 
factors  which  enter  into  the  music  experiences  of  children, 
and  to  suggest  ways  in  which  parents  may  use  these  factors 
in  fostering  in  the  child  a seeking  attitude  toward  the  most 
wholesome  and  beneficent  forms  of  music  experience. 

These  factors  that  build  the  attitude  are  so  closely  inter- 
woven in  their  impressions  on  the  child,  and  their  inter- 
actions are  often  so  complicated,  that  they  seem  to  resist 
clear-cut  dividing  lines.  Each  factor  has  elements  in  at  least 
one,  if  not  more,  of  the  other  factors.  Therefore  the  same 
aspect  of  children’s  music  experiences  may  be  discussed  in 
more  than  one  connection,  even  at  the  risk  of  repetitions.  The 
following  discussion  will  be  organized  under  the  headings 
indicated  in  the  diagram  on  the  opposite  page. 
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FACTORS  THAT  AFFECT 
THE  SEEKING  ATTITUDE  OF 
THE  CHILD  IN  THE  HOME 
TOWARD  MUSIC  STUDY 

No  attempt  is  made  to  indicate  the  relative  importance  or 
strength  of  these  factors,  or  their  close  interaction  in  building 
or  destroying  the  seeking  attitude 
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If  talent  is  free,  with  no  conflicts  to  entangle  its  outreaching, 
it  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  natural  builder  of  the  seeking 
attitude.  Inborn  ability  craves  action  and  use,  and  sometimes 
this  craving  is  so  strong  that  it  defies  almost  impossible  con- 
ditions in  its  expression.  But  the  average  parent  does  not  have 
to  deal  with  a genius  that  overcomes  all  obstacles,  and  most 
children  are  greatly  influenced  by  the  conditions  around  them. 

In  these  days,  every  parent  agrees  that  a child  with  musical 
talent  should  have  an  opportunity  to  develop  it,  not  for  pro- 
fessional reasons,  necessarily,  but  for  the  all-around  develop- 
ment of  the  child.  As  recently  as  fifty  years  ago,  musical  talent 
was  considered  by  many  parents  as  an  asset  for  girls,  but  a 
great  handicap  for  boys!  Mothers  of  gifted  sons  dreaded  lest 
they  become  “good-for-nothing  musicians,”  and  discouraged 
all  attempts  to  become  proficient  in  such  an  effeminate  art. 
But  the  modern  point  of  view  admits  that  boys  have  as  much 
need  for  musical  expression  as  girls  do. 

There  is  often  too  much  thought  of  the  child’s  later  pro- 
fession in  connection  with  his  musical  talent.  It  is  a great 
temptation  for  the  parent  to  think  of  him  as  a great  star 
in  the  music  profession,  and  to  train  him  with  that  in  view. 
But  the  best  and  most  wholesome  use  of  talent  is  not  in 
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joining  the  profession,  but  in  the  personal  development  and 
enriched  living  of  the  individual.  The  profession  is  already 
sadly  overcro^vded,  both  the  performing  and  the  teaching 
sides  of  it.  And  the  parent  who  urges  professional  ambitions 
in  any  but  the  extremely  gifted  child  may  be  pushing  him 
into  disappointment.  To  lead  the  child  to  find  more  and  more 
joy  in  his  own  musical  experiences  is  the  highest  goal  of 
music  study,  and  any  other  ambition  may  possibly  lessen  the 
beneficent  effects  of  his  musical  efforts.  Most  children  who 
aspire  to  musical  careers  do  so  because  of  parents’  and  rela- 
tives’ wishes  and  suggestions,  not  from  any  natural  wish  of 
their  own.  Though  of  course  as  they  grow  older,  a definite 
personal  ambition  may  arise. 

Musical  ability  exists  in  some  degree  in  every  so-called 
“normal”  child.  The  gift  for  musical  imitation  has  also  been 
observed  in  rather  marked  degree  in  some  morons,  though 
as  a rule  those  who  have  outstanding  musical  talent  are  also 
above  the  average  in  general  intelligence,  according  to  the 
findings  of  investigators.  Sometimes  talent  is  very  much  hid- 
den; but  in  a very  wide  experience  with  children,  I have 
never  dealt  with  a child  who  had  not  the  capacity  for  some 
kind  of  musical  experience  that  was  vital  to  him. 

Many  studies  have  been  made  in  the  effort  to  measure 
musical  talent,  and  some  of  them  have  been  very  valuable 
in  identifying  certain  elements  or  “symptoms”  of  musicality, 
such  as  pitch  discrimination,  rhythmic  recognition,  sense  of 
time,  musical  memory,  and  sense  of  consonance.  For  these  we 
are  greatly  indebted  to  Carl  Seashore,  the  pioneer  investigator 
in  this  field. 

No  means  have  yet  been  devised  which  will  accurately 
measure  the  extent  of  a child’s  music  talent.  In  fact,  it  is 
probably  not  measurable  by  any  of  the  educational  devices 
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at  our  command.  And  why  should  we  measure  it  ? Even  when 
the  life  of  a great  genius  is  finished  and  his  complete  works 
are  compiled  in  the  libraries  where  everyone  may  examine 
them  as  minutely  as  desired,  who  can  measure  his  genius  and 
say  accurately  how  much  talent  he  had?  Even  a microscopic 
examination  of  his  brain  and  nervous  system  would  be  futile. 
How  much  more  difficult  to  measure  such  a flowing,  delicate, 
indescribable  thing  as  a child’s  musical  talent!  It  is  probably 
an  outcome  of  this  materialistic  age  that  makes  us  want  to 
have  everything  measured  and  set  down  in  symbols  which 
we  think  we  can  understand.  It  seems  that  nothing  but 
figures  can  make  us  sure  of  ourselves!  But  music  talent  can- 
not be  described  or  analyzed  by  such  standards;  there  is  too 
much  of  the  intangible,  spiritual  quafity  in  both  expression 
and  appreciation  of  music  to  allow  those  elements  of  human 
capacity  to  be  captured  and  measured  by  any  standard  yet 
used  by  man. 

And  what  a misfortune  it  would  be  if  we  could  measure 
it,  classify  and  pigeonhole  it!  Half  the  joy  of  effort  would 
be  lost  if  we  knew  exactly  where  our  horizons  ended,  no 
matter  how  far  away  they  were!  It  is  better  for  us  to  think 
of  growth,  and  never  contemplate  the  end  of  this  process. 
And  growth  is  always  possible  in  the  field  of  music.  Our 
first  concern  should  be  to  recognize  its  beginnings  and  nurture 
it  with  the  kind  of  materials  it  can  best  feed  upon. 

In  early  childhood,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  parent  be 
disturbed  about  the  extent  of  the  child’s  talent.  By  the  time 
he  is  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  the  parent  should  have  an 
idea  of  how  susceptible  the  child  is  to  musical  stimuli,  and 
whether  or  not  he  greatly  enjoys  music  as  self-expression,  and 
whether  he  craves  special  music  study.  Before  this,  he  may 
not  have  attempted  to  express  himself  in  any  technical  way. 
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If  he  is  to  play  an  instrument  which  requires  technical  study, 
the  years  between  seven  and  ten  seem  to  be  a favorable 
time  for  beginning  such  an  instrument,  the  exact  time  de- 
pending upon  the  strength  of  the  urge  within  him,  his  bodily 
health  and  co-ordination,  and  other  conditions. 

The  gifted  child  who  craves  special  musical  expression  may 
well  begin  his  instrumental  study  at  or  even  before  the  age 
of  seven;  but  this  is  too  early  for  the  average  child  to  take  up 
the  study  of  such  complicated  instruments  as  piano  or  violin. 
Eight  is  early  enough  for  most  children,  and  there  are  some 
who  would  better  wait  even  longer.  If  the  talent  is  great 
enough  to  sustain  the  child’s  enthusiasm  through  the  neces- 
sary period  of  learning  to  read  notes  and  adjusting  to  the 
technical  difficulties  of  the  instrument,  all  will  be  well;  but 
if  the  natural  capacities  of  ear,  hand,  and  mind  are  not  equal 
to  a joyful  response  to  these  studies,  disappointment  and  dis- 
couragement will  follow.  Discouragement  in  the  early  years 
will  often  utterly  destroy  the  child’s  wish  to  study  music 
for  years  afterward.  It  is  therefore  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  talent  and  the  strong  urge  that  usually  accompanies  it 
must  be  one  of  the  main  factors  in  guiding  a parent’s  pro- 
cedure after  the  child  has  passed  his  infancy  and  early 
childhood. 

“How  am  I to  know,”  the  parent  will  ask,  “whether  my 
child’s  talent  is  slight  or  great  since  it  cannot  be  accurately 
measured,  even  by  experts  in  the  field  of  testing?” 

There  are  various  indications  of  ability  which  may  be  ob- 
served by  the  mother  at  home,  and  these  will  be  sufficient 
to  guide  the  parent  until  the  child  is  old  enough  to  give 
more  definite  proof  of  his  ability. 

I.  Does  the  child  sing  a great  deal,  and  does  he  “carry 
the  tune”  accurately?  At  what  age  did  he  begin  to  keep  on 
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the  tune?  Does  he  enjoy  singing?  The  child  who  sings  on 
pitch  at  an  early  age  and  enjoys  singing  has,  without  doubt, 
some  degree  o£  talent.  And  yet,  the  talented  child  does  not 
always  sing.  Some  children  have  keen  ears  for  music,  keen 
minds  for  its  understanding,  and  real  aptitude  for  an  instru- 
ment, whose  voices  for  some  physical  reason  are  not  free  to 
express  their  musical  feeling.  Therefore  it  would  seem  that 
although  spontaneous  and  accurate  singing  indicates  at  least 
some  degree  of  talent,  its  absence  does  not  absolutely  prove 
the  lack  of  it. 

2.  What  is  the  child’s  response  to  the  music  he  hears? 
Does  he  enjoy  quiet  listening?  Is  he  soothed  by  quiet  music? 
Does  he  ask  for  music  merely  that  he  may  listen?  Does  he 
distinguish  special  pieces  of  music  and  recognize  them  when 
he  hears  them?  Does  he  give  some  evidence  of  natural  dis- 
crimination in  his  selection  and  enjoyment  of  radio  music? 
If  all  of  these  questions  may  be  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
the  chances  are  that  the  child’s  musical  ear  is  good;  though 
here  again  circumstances  and  conditions  may  cause  a negative 
response  in  some  cases  where  real  talent  exists;  which  again 
shows  the  uncertainty  of  any  one  standard  of  measurement. 

3.  Does  the  child  give  evidence  of  a good  sense  of  rhythm  ? 
When  he  hears  music  that  is  distinctly  rhythmic,  does  he 
spontaneously  dance  about  the  room,  and  are  his  motions 
synchronized  with  the  music?  Does  he  “keep  time”  with  the 
music  either  with  his  feet  or  with  handclapping?  Does  he 
“phrase”  his  movements  to  match  the  phrases  of  the  music? 
Can  he  echo  a rhythmic  pattern  which  someone  sets  for  him, 
either  by  handclapping  or  tapping  with  something?  If  he 
does  these  things  at  an  early  age,  he  probably  has  a good 
sense  of  rhythm. 

4.  Does  the  child  attempt  of  his  own  accord  to  pick  out 
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tunes  on  the  piano  or  other  instruments?  Does  he  recognize 
it  when  he  finds  the  right  note  in  the  tune?  Repeated  at- 
tempts of  this  kind  indicate  an  interest  in  playing,  with  at 
least  some  capacity  underlying  that  interest. 

5.  Does  he  attempt  of  his  own  accord,  and  without  help, 
to  find  harmonies  for  the  tunes  he  “picks  out”  on  the  piano? 
And  are  his  “harmonies”  reasonably  free  from  discord?  If 
he  does  this  at  an  early  age,  either  before  or  after  he  has 
had  any . piano  instruction,  it  is  usually  an  indication  of 
rather  marked  talent. 

6.  In  singing,  does  he  improvise  melodies  of  his  own  at 
an  early  age,  and  do  they  show  a feeling  for  form  and  melodic 
line?  If  this  is  done  without  any  previous  training,  it  would 
seem  to  indicate  more  than  average  inborn  creative  ability. 

7.  Does  he  improvise  melodies  and  harmonies  of  his  own 
on  some  simple  instrument  or  at  the  piano?  Do  they  sound 
different  in  melodic  line  from  the  things  he  has  heard?  This 
also  indicates  creative  ability  in  a marked  degree,  especially 
if  this  is  done  without  much  music  study. 

8.  Does  he  show  great  curiosity  about  any  of  the  aspects 
of  music? 

These  seem  to  be  the  main  indications  of  talent  which 
may  be  observed  at  home.  However,  because  of  emotional 
conflicts  or  other  conditions,  it  is  quite  possible  that  a child 
who  gives  none  of  the  above  indications  of  talent  may  be 
found  to  possess  considerable  ability  when  a different  environ- 
ment allows  a freer  expression  of  it. 

The  imitative  factor  plays  a large  part  in  the  responses  and 
habits  of  children.  The  child  in  a musical  home  where 
musical  expression  is  habitual  with  the  older  members  is 
more  likely  to  give  such  evidences  as  are  listed  above  than 
if  the  same  child  were  brought  up  in  a different  environment. 
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We  have  assumed  that  inheritance  is  responsible  for  the  talent 
in  a musical  family,  but  the  musical  habits  of  the  family 
play  a more  important  part  in  establishing  evidence  of  talent 
than  is  usually  recognized;  and  I am  not  convinced  that 
inheritance  is  the  only  factor  in  the  presence  of  those  facilities 
and  responses  which  we  call  “talent.” 

So  there  is  always  hope!  And  it  is  a great  mistake  and 
greater  injustice  to  brand  any  child  as  totally  unmusical. 

If  the  evidence  is  favorable  in  all  of  the  respects  men- 
tioned above,  a parent  may  assume  that  his  child  has  ex- 
ceptional talent.  If  only  some  of  the  evidences  are  favorable, 
talent  is  there,  but  probably  not  so  great.  If  all  the  evidence 
is  negative,  then  the  parent  should  see  whether  a bit  of 
encouragement  and  imitation  along  those  lines  might  not 
awaken  in  the  child  some  indication  of  talent  not  before 
observed.  If  any  one  of  these  lines  can  be  developed  only  a 
little — ^it  is  quite  probable  that  with  patience  other  lines  may 
also  be  developed.  Many  children  whose  early  childhood 
showed  none  of  the  above  responses,  have  been  led,  with 
patient  guidance,  to  great  freedom  of  musical  expression  and 
much  joy  in  musical  experiences. 

If  the  natural  talent  seems  to  he  only  slight,  the  child 
should  be  led  into  musical  experiences  that  are  simple  and 
basic : simple  enough  for  his  understanding,  and  basic  enough 
to  provide  the  vital  spark.  One  could  hardly  expect  a child 
with  only  slight  musical  ability  to  find  pleasure  in  such  an 
indirect  musical  experience  as  learning  to  read  notes  as  his 
introductictti  to  music  study.  If  he  is  very  bright,  he  might 
possibly  find  an  intellectual  pleasure  in  it;  and  the  process 
may  be  so  sugar-coated  that  he  enjoys  the  game  element  in 
it;  but  it  is  the  musical  experience  that  counts,  and  when 
that  is  lacking  the  interest  dies  as  soon  as  the  game  clement 
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and  the  intellectual  novelty  are  worn  off.  The  case  of  a very 
talented  child  is  different.  The  note-reading  process  is  easy  to 
him  because  he  intuitively  sees  the  musical  meanings  that  lie 
back  of  the  process,  and  to  him  it  is  a musical  experience. 

As  the  art  of  music  was  developed  by  mankind,  it  grew  so 
slowly  and  so  naturally  that  there  are  stages  in  its  growth 
that  are  suited  to  every  possible  degree  of  talent.  Music 
evolved  joyously.  At  no  stage  in  its  development  did  it  bring 
grief  to  mankind.  All  through  its  evolution  from  the  crude 
sticks  and  rattles  of  the  primitive  savage,  through  the  drums, 
pipes,  and  fiddles  of  more  highly  developed  man,  down  to 
the  modern  symphonic  orchestra,  the  development  of  music 
and  its  expression  have  been  a joyous  and  joy-giving  process; 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  a child  cannot  step  with  joy  into 
any  of  those  experiences  that  lie  along  the  path  of  music’s 
evolution  if  care  is  taken  to  select  those  that  fit  his  present 
level  of  musical  talent  and  development. 

Only  with  those  children  of  rare  talent  may  we  expect  to 
lay  a good  foundation  for  musical  growth  by  having  them 
skip  all  the  simple  stages  of  music’s  development,  and  be- 
come involved  in  the  beginning  with  the  difficulties  of  learn- 
ing to  play  modern  instruments.  The  children  with  lesser 
gifts  must  have  experiences  that  lead  more  gradually  to  this 
level  if  we  wish  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  discouragement  and 
loss  of  interest.  The  gifted  child  would  lose  interest  if  held 
too  long  on  the  simpler  levels;  and  just  as  truly  will  any 
other  child  lose  interest  if  he  is  expected  to  cope  with  higher 
levels  of  the  art  that  are  not  suited  to  his  natural  capacity. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  know  exactly  into  what  stage  of  the 
evolution  of  music  a child  will  fit.  Let  him  build  for  himself 
his  art  of  music,  beginning  at  the  simplest,  most  elemental 
stages.  As  he  proceeds,  he  will  reach  the  level  of  his  most 
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congenial  expression,  and  there  he  will  find  the  greatest  satis- 
faction. Many  and  varied  experiences  in  singing,  playing,  and 
experiments  with  instrument-making,  neither  too  far  above 
nor  below  the  level  of  his  capacity,  will  broaden  his  interest 
and  lead  to  his  growth  and  to  his  greater  intimacy  with 
music. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  talent  in  its  varying  degrees,  and 
the  child’s  reaction  to  his  experiences  upon  the  basis  of  his 
particular  gift  are  most  important  factors  in  establishing  his 
attitude  toward  music  and  music  study.  There  are  many  who 
think  that  talent  should  be  singled  out  and  given  extra 
attention  just  as  early  as  possible.  But  this  seems  a great 
mistake.  This  is  ranking  the  talent  as  of  more  importance 
than  the  child.  To  be  happy,  he  must  be  a well-adjusted 
human  being  first  and  an  artist  afterwards.  Among  young 
children,  the  segregation  of  talent  should  not  be  the  aim — 
the  socialization  of  the  group  is  the  important  thing,  the 
coming  together  for  pleasant  experiences,  without  too  much 
consciousness  of  differences  in  ability;  more  thought  of  “us” 
and  less  thought  of  “me.” 

Too  much  ado  over  talent  in  the  early  years — the  exploita- 
tion, overstimulation,  pushing  forward  and  spoiling  of  gifted 
children  constitute,  as  I believe,  one  of  the  most  prolific  causes 
of  a certain  type  of  unsocial  behavior — that  infantile  alibi 
known  as  the  “artistic  temperament.”  And  the  parents,  teach- 
ers, and  friends  of  the  child  musician  are  responsible  for 
these  unhealthy  manifestations.  The  thing  which  a talented 
child  especially  needs  is  a little  wholesome  ignoring,  added 
to  some  very  satisfactory  group  experiences  in  which  he  is 
not  conspicuous. 

All  parents  should  be  aware  of  a great  danger  that  threatens 
the  future  happiness  of  a child  who  is  talented  in  music:  the 
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danger  of  his  becoming  an  exhibitionist,  or  a little  “show-off,” 
with  an  unhealthy  urge  to  be  in  the  limelight.  The  very  na- 
ture of  music,  added  to  the  unthinking,  talent-worshipping, 
personahty-boosting  customs  of  the  modern  public,  is  such 
that  the  Hmelight  craze  becomes  almost  certain  for  the  tal- 
ented child  unless  the  danger  is  warded  off  by  very  wise  and 
watchful  guidance.  And  how  great  is  the  misfortune  when 
the  love  of  applause  becomes  the  driving  power  in  one’s  life! 
And  how  difficult  to  eradicate  it  if,  during  childhood,  one  has 
become  deeply  inoculated  with  it! 

Where  exploiting  influences  are  absent,  great  talent  is  usually 
found  in  a person  of  unaffected  and  humble  nature.  This  is 
probably  because  the  genius  does  not  need  to  bolster  up  his 
ego-feeling  from  the  outside,  being  conscious  of  ample  power 
within  himself.  His  personality  can  afford  to  be  comfortably 
simple  and  humble;  and  if  his  emotional  nature  is  not  dis- 
torted by  outside  influences,  such  things  as  limelight  and 
applause  will  always  be  of  lesser  importance  to  him  than  the 
pure  enjoyment  of  his  art  and  sharing  it  with  others.  With 
wise  guidance,  this  wholesomeness  may  be  preserved  in  all 
children,  whether  unusually  talented  or  not. 

The  conventional  music-teaching  methods  that  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  were  evolved  by  highly  trained  musicians 
who  had  spent  their  lives  in  mastering  the  art  of  music,  but 
who  had  given  no  thought  to  the  study  of  child  nature,  or 
to  child  psychology.  Their  methods  were  adult  methods,  and 
not  suited  to  the  mentaHty  of  the  average  child.  (This  aspect 
is  more  fully  discussed  in  another  chapter.)  As  a result,  many 
of  the  very  gifted  children,  who  could  easily  acquire  the 
language  of  the  trained  musician,  thrived  and  developed  their 
talents;  for  it  is  well  known  that  talented  children  can  use 
materials  and  be  subjected  to  methods  of  instruction  which 
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less  gifted  children  cannot  thrive  upon.  But  for  the  masses 
of  children  this  type  of  instruction  went  over  their  heads. 
In  time  this  gave  rise  to  the  theory  and  oft-repeated  statement 
that  none  but  the  gifted  should  study  music.  Then  began 
the  process  of  separating  the  sheep  from  the  goats  by  means 
of  tests  for  measuring  musical  aptitude,  in  order  that  teachers 
and  parents  may  know  beforehand  whether  it  is  worth  while 
to  spend  money  on  Jimmy’s  music  education;  or  whether 
Mary’s  sense  of  pitch  will  justify  music  study  at  all. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  musical  talent  is  shown  among  human 
beings  in  all  degrees  and  shades  of  difference,  from  those 
of  very  little  indeed  to  the  great  talent  of  a Bach  or  a 
Beethoven.  And  the  question  should  be,  not  whether  a child 
should  study  music,  but  what  his  music  study  shall  be.  For 
at  every  stage  along  the  way  of  music’s  natural  development, 
and  in  the  rich  and  abundant  store  which  it  has  left,  there 
are  experiences  which  lead  to  further  growth  from,  any  level. 
The  true  educator,  whether  parent  or  teacher,  is  concerned 
with  the  child’s  development  from  his  own  level  and  in  his 
own  capacity;  and  it  should  be  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
parent  and  the  music  educator  to  see  that  the  child  is  given 
ample  opportunity  for  music  experiences  at  that  level. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  book  to  discuss  the  details  of 
those  experiences  or  to  present  outlines  of  materials  to  be 
used  for  the  various  levels  of  talent.  Those  are  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  teacher  whom  you  choose  for  your  child.  My 
only  aim  here  is  to  present  points  of  view  and  to  suggest 
ways  in  which  parental  help  and  guidance  may  make  your 
child’s  music  function  to  the  greatest  possible  enrichment  of 
his  life,  whatever  the  limitations  may  be. 


IV 

OTHER  TALENTS  AND  INTERESTS 

Because  of  the  influence  which  a child’s  other  talents  and 
interests  may  have  on  his  attitude  toward  music  study,  it 
seems  appropriate  to  give  space  to  a brief  discussion  of  those 
interests. 

Musical  talent  seldom  appears  alone.  It  has  been  observed 
that  special  artistic  and  literary  ability  are  often  present  in 
the  child  who  is  musically  gifted;  and  it  is  remarkable  how 
often  musical  and  mathematical  ability  go  together.  In  fact, 
from  recent  studies  it  appears  that  outstanding  musical  talent 
may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  manifestations  of  a high 
order  of  general  intelligence  and  all-around  abiHty — an  indica- 
tion of  a highly  sensitized  and  versatile  person.  (There  are 
also  people  with  remarkably  brilliant  minds  who  seem  to  be 
very  low  in  musical  ability;  so  musicality  is  no  real  test  of 
mentality.)  If  the  interest  becomes  centered  in  music,  the 
other  talents  may  not  have  much  opportunity  for  growth; 
though  some  gifted  persons  seem  to  find  time  for  creditable 
expression  in  several  distinct  lines  of  achievement. 

Well-known  cases  of  great  versatility  are:  Julius  Caesar,  a 
general,  politician,  orator,  and  writer;  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
who  was  not  only  “the  perfect  painter,”  but  also  a sculptor, 
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architect,  scientist,  engineer,  and  inventor;  Benjamin  Franklin, 
the  printer,  publisher,  philosopher,  scientist,  statesman,  and 
social  figure,  also  had  musical  gifts.  Sidney  Lanier,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  American  poets,  was  also  a musician  who  con- 
ducted an  orchestra  and  was  an  eminent  flutist.  These  two 
talents  supplemented  each  other,  and  gave  remarkable  balance 
to  Lanier’s  artistic  life.  Albert  Einstein,  of  our  own  day,  is 
not  only  a famous  scientist,  but  a philosopher  and  an  excellent 
violinist  as  well. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  writer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  the  second  President  of  the  United  States,  is  an 
example  of  a very  gifted  and  versatile  person  whose  musical 
talent  had  little  opportunity  for  development.  As  stated  by 
James  Truslow  Adams,  Jefferson  was  not  only  a specialist 
in  law  and  government,  but  was  “an  American  pioneer  in 
such  branches  of  science  as  ethnology,  geography,  botany, 
paleontology,  and  others.”  He  was  a writer  and  philosopher; 
a diplomat,  a statesman,  an  agriculturist,  and  an  economist;  a 
lover  and  collector  of  books,  paintings,  and  sculpture.  He  was 
“the  leading  architect  of  his  day  in  America  and  the  one  man 
responsible  for  the  classical  revival,  not  only  in  the  United 
States,  but  in  the  world”;  he  built  Monticello  and  designed 
the  capitol  at  Richmond,  and  was  the  architect  for  the  build- 
ings of  the  University  of  Virginia,  which  he  founded. 

In  addition  to  all  of  these  other  gifts  and  accomplishments, 
one  of  the  greatest  passions  of  his  life  was  music,  but  cir- 
cumstances did  not  allow  him  to  develop  this  gift  as  much 
as  he  wished.  Several  years  before  he  became  President,  he 
wrote  to  the  Italian,  Philip  Mazzei,  in  the  hope  of  acquiring 
a musical  person  for  his  household — one  who  was  “proficient 
in  singing  and  on  the  harpsichord”;  and  Jefferson  admitted 
to  Mazzei:  “If  there  is  a gratification  which  I envy  any 
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people  in  this  world,  it  is  your  country  its  music.  This  is  the 
favorite  passion  of  my  soul,  and  fortune  has  cast  my  lot  in 
a country  where  it  is  in  a state  of  deplorable  barbarism.”  Had 
Thomas  Jefferson  lived  in  a land  which  was  musically  alive, 
and  at  a time  when  his  other  gifts  were  not  so  urgently 
needed  in  other  directions,  he  might  have  made  great  con- 
tributions to  the  art  of  music. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  many  versatile  persons 
who  neglected  other  important  gifts  and  responsibilities  for 
the  pleasures  of  music — which  is,  of  course,  mere  indulgence. 
Nero,  who  neglected  his  kingly  responsibilities  for  his  music, 
is  a classic  example  of  this.  When  it  causes  neglect  of  other 
powers  which  should  be  used,  or  becomes  a means  of  escape 
from  responsibility,  even  the  most  perfect  music  may  be  very 
unwholesome  for  the  person  who  so  uses  it. 

If  interest  naturally  follows  ability,  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
where  the  individual  has  gifts  in  more  than  one  line,  the 
interests  will  probably  be  divided.  Sometimes  individuals  are 
interested  in  so  many  different  things  that  their  energies 
are  dissipated  and  not  enough  time  and  effort  are  spent  on 
any  one  thing  to  attain  real  proficiency  in  it.  This  is  some- 
times a great  temptation  in  the  case  of  a gifted  and  versatile 
person.  Unless  his  energies  are  gathered  together  and  guided 
into  more  direct  and  fewer  channels,  he  may  become  what 
is  known  as  “a  Jack  at  all  trades  but  master  of  none.”  Every- 
one knows  at  least  one  gifted  person  who  could  do  almost 
anything,  but  actually  succeeds  at  nothing  because  of  his 
divided  interests  and  lack  of  discipline.  This,  however,  is 
seldom  true  in  the  case  of  i/ery  highly  gifted  persons. 

In  an  idylfic,  noncompetitive  world,  it  might  be  well  to 
allow  the  versatile  person  to  make  use  of  his  gifts  in  any  way 
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that  would  give  him  pleasure  and  broaden  his  wholesome 
experience.  But  the  world  of  today  seems  to  demand  a high 
degree  of  proficiency  in  some  one  line.  The  pressure  seems 
to  be  toward  the  specialist  who  is  required  to  “know  more 
and  more  about  less  and  less.”  The  versatile  person  must 
therefore  make  sacrifices  that  the  less  gifted  person  never 
has  to  face. 

Years  ago,  music  talent  was  thought  of  as  an  isolated  gift 
having  no  connection  with  other  fields  of  culture,  and  music 
instruction  was  given  from  the  same  point  of  view:  the  music 
lesson  was  strictly  music  and  nothing  else,  and  no  connection 
with  other  subjects  of  learning  was  attempted.  Music  edu- 
cators now  realize  that  music  in  its  various  aspects  overlaps 
and  permeates  almost  every  other  field  of  learning,  and 
that  no  one  can  thoroughly  understand  music  who  keeps  its 
study  isolated.  On  the  other  hand,  musical  life  has  been  an 
integral  part  of  every  culture  in  history,  and  the  study  of 
music  deepens  the  understanding  of  these  other  phases  of 
human  culture  and  thus  broadens  one’s  intellectual  point 
of  view.  Parallel  studies  in  different  arts  are  always  valuable 
in  developing  an  understanding  of  the  principles  that  underlie 
all  the  arts. 

In  connection  with  the  child’s  other  talents  and  interests, 
the  parent  is  often  puzzled  by  the  problem:  how  can  he  find 
time  for  all  the  things  that  so  greatly  interest  him?  And  this 
is,  indeed,  a baffling  question  for  many.  The  school,  with  an 
ever-increasing  body  of  knowledge  to  present,  makes  more 
and  more  demands  on  the  child;  new  subjects  to  “enrich” 
his  living,  new  recreations  for  his  physical  well-being,  more 
art  in  his  life,  more  music  in  his  life,  and  certainly  dancing 
must  not  be  omitted;  dental  appointments  to  be  met,  regular 
hours  for  meals,  a radio  with  daily  programs  he  cannot 
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miss,  homework  to  do,  and  plenty  of  sleep  at  night.  It  some- 
times appears  impossible  to  meet  the  demands  with  only 
twenty-four  hours  in  the  day,  and  both  parents  and  children 
often  feel  under  a great  strain  when  things  “pile  up”  too 
heavily. 

Of  course,  in  time  the  reaction  to  a simpler  life  will  come. 
People  will  choose  what  to  eliminate,  and  pursue  only  those 
activities  that  are  essential  to  their  complete  living.  But  ac- 
cording to  our  present  customs  and  points  of  view,  all  these 
things  seem  essential  to  what  we  consider  complete  living; 
and  we  will  probably  prefer  to  wait  until  three-fourths  of 
us  are  nervous  wrecks  from  the  strain  of  these  “essentials” 
before  the  remaining  fourth  of  us  decide  that  we  can  be 
happier  without  some  of  them. 

When  that  time  comes,  we  will  make  more  use  of  libraries 
and  know  where  to  find  certain  information  when  we  need 
it,  and  not  try  to  make  our  minds  a cluttered  storehouse  of 
unused  materials,  either  facts  or  skills.  We  will  not  feel 
the  need  of  so  many  personal  possessions  or  of  so  many 
“things”  around  us,  and  thus  the  routine  of  living  and  bread- 
clothes-furniture-winning  will  be  simpler.  We  will  fill  our 
lives,  not  with  more  subjects  of  study  and  more  “cultures” 
that  strain  our  (only  human)  natures  to  the  breaking  point, 
but  we  will  enrich  them  with  free  and  unhurried  expression 
in  any  form  of  art  that  may  appeal  to  us.  Our  study  of  music 
will,  not  be  for  competitive  purposes,  but  for  the  joy  and 
re-creation  of  ourselves,  our  families,  and  friends;  and  if  a 
talent  in  some  other  art  impels  a yearning  in  that  direction, 
there  will  be  plenty  of  time  for  that  also.  If  literary  pursuits 
or  painting  or  architecture  have  a strong  pull  for  us,  we  will 
yield  to  that  impulse  without  any  feeling  that  “my  music 
must  come  first.” 
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However  near  or  far  away  that  day  may  be,  so  long  as  the 
present  tension  of  our  daily  program  lasts,  every  parent  must 
make  the  time-adjustment  for  the  children  as  best  he  and  she 
can  to  satisfy  the  demands  made  of  each  child  at  school  and 
at  home.  But  it  would  be  well  to  remember  that  talents  with 
their  accompanying  urges  are  so  fundamental  in  our  make-up, 
and  so  delicately  poised  in  our  nervous  systems,  that  to  sub- 
jugate any  one  of  them  is  to  do  injury  to  ourselves. 

To  live  as  richly  and  as  completely  as  we  are  capable  of 
living  is  to  respect  and  cultivate  God-given  impulses  and 
yearnings  toward  beauty  in  any  of  its  forms,  whether  it  be 
of  sound,  color,  form,  language,  or  motion.  Probably  most 
people  have  yearnings  to  some  extent  in  all  of  these  art 
fields;  and  it  would  be  a pity  not  to  give  every  child  an 
opportunity  for  some  gratifying  experience  in  any  of  the  arts 
which  seem  to  attract  him — though  they  may  be  many.  In  fact, 
children  sometimes  develop  a great  interest  in  some  form  of 
artistic  expression  after  a little  experimenting  with  it,  which 
before  had  held  no  attractions  for  them.  The  wider  the  child’s 
experience,  the  better  he  will  be  able  to  choose  his  most  con- 
genial medium  for  self-expression;  and  if  he  chooses  to  be- 
come proficient  in  several,  the  better  are  his  chances  for  re- 
taining his  enthusiasm  for  creative  work  throughout  his  life. 

How  wonderful  to  be  able  to  draw  and  paint  a little  when 
one  is  stimulated  by  beauties  of  form  and  color;  to  be  able 
to  model  in  clay  or  carve  in  wood  or  stone  and  make  inani- 
mate substance  take  on  the  semblance  of  life  under  our  hands; 
or  to  revel  in  the  rhythm  of  words  in  the  interplay  of  thought 
and  language!  Or,  in  another  mood,  to  feel  the  exhilaration 
of  bodily  movement  in  the  dance — all  these  in  addition  to  free 
and  satisfying  musical  expression!  Indeed,  we  wish  no  less  for 
all  of  our  children.  And  if  time  is  chosen  wisely,  with  no 
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goading  of  professional  ambition  in  any  of  these  lines,  and 
with  less  pressure  toward  other  and  less  useful  learnings,  there 
will  be  time  for  all  of  them. 

In  case  there  is  not  time  for  all,  and  if  the  interest  in  music 
is  dimmed  because  of  a vital  interest  in  another  direction,  do 
not  worry  about  it.  If  music  has  previously  given  the  child  real 
satisfaction  and  joy,  he  will  come  back  to  it  in  due  time,  prob- 
ably all  the  fresher  from  having  made  the  excursion.  And  if 
he  should  find  that  another  art  affords  him  greater  pleasure, 
greater  freedom  of  expression,  and  greater  release  from  ten- 
sion, by  all  means  let  him  be  free  to  concentrate  on  the  new 
art  so  long  as  the  seeking  attitude  toward  it  lasts.  Music 
should  not  be  a “must”  in  anyone’s  life.  It  should  be  only  the 
response  to  an  inner  urge.  The  child  who  is  deeply  engrossed 
in  some  other  form  of  art  expression — in  drawing,  painting, 
woodwork,  modeling,  dancing,  poetry,  or  other  literary  ex- 
pression— I would  not  pull  him  away  from  these  in  order  to 
urge  music  upon  him;  for  his  greatest  talent  may  lie  in  some 
of  these  other  lines,  and  in  these  would  be  his  greatest  joy  in 
art  expression.  Every  parent  knows  the  importance  of  keeping 
his  and  her  thought  constantly  upon  the  whole  child — his 
physical  health,  his  emotional  health,  his  intellectual  develop- 
ment, his  social  adjustment,  his  interests,  and  the  complete 
integration  of  his  personality  in  general — letting  music’s  voice 
be  entirely  silent  whenever  it  seems  best  for  him,  as  a person, 
to  have  it  so. 
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CREATIVE  EXPERIENCES 


Elizabeth,  aged  ten,  had  lost  all  interest  in  her  music,  in  spite 
of  considerable  ability  and  two  years  of  very  pleasant  piano 
study.  It  seemed  to  be  a combination  of  social  influences  which 
had  blocked  her  interest  and  made  her  refuse  to  continue  her 
lessons,  or  even  to  go  to  the  piano  at  all,  for  more  than  two 
months.  Her  mother  was  greatly  distressed  and  felt  helpless 
in  the  situation.  Some  of  Elizabeth’s  friends  were  preparing 
to  give  a play  in  which  a little  music  was  needed,  but  she  had 
stoutly  refused  to  help  them  out. 

One  afternoon  Elizabeth  called  on  me  at  my  home  and  saw 
a psaltery  lying  on  the  table — an  instrument  which  was  en- 
tirely new  to  her.  After  experimenting  with  it  for  a short  time, 
she  found  that  she  could  play  melodies  on  it  very  easily.  I 
showed  her  how  she  might  play  harmonies  by  using  more  than 
one  string  at  a time,  and  she  seemed  intently  interested  in  try- 
ing different  songs  and  harmonizing  them. 

“You  see  how  it  works.  Why  don’t  you  make  up  something 
of  your  own  on  it,  with  nice  harmonies,  while  I go  write  a 
letter.?”  I asked. 

“Maybe  I could,”  she  replied. 

When  I returned  to  the  room  she  was  in  high  spirits.  “Oh, 
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listen!”  she  said.  “Don’t  you  like  this.?”  and  she  played  her 
composition. 

“Indeed  I do  like  it,”  I replied.  “Let  me  hear  it  again.” 

A few  minutes  later  I suggested,  “Would  you  like  to  take 
the  psaltery  home  with  you  and  play  your  composition  for 
your  mother.?” 

“Oh,  yes!  May  I?”  she  asked.  “And  perhaps  I can  make  up 
some  more  pieces!” 

The  outcome  was  that  she  transferred  one  of  her  psaltery 
compositions  to  the  piano  and  played  it  for  the  dramatic  pro- 
duction. A few  days  later  she  said,  “I  guess  I’ll  go  back  to  my 
piano  lessons  now.”  These  creative  experiences  had  broken 
down  the  avoiding  attitude  which  had  been  set  up  by  the 
unkind  social  influence. 

In  whatever  fields  the  child  can  do  creative  work  and  can 
experience  the  excitement  of  producing  something  that  is  es- 
sentially and  uniquely  his  own,  these  are  the  fields  which  will 
hold  the  greatest  charm  for  him.  Not  only  in  music,  but  in 
every  other  art,  creative  experiences  afford  the  greatest  of  all 
natural  stimulants  toward  interest.  To  have  painted  a picture 
is  worth  many  times  as  much  as  merely  studying  the  pictures 
of  others,  in  building  an  outreaching,  seeking  attitude  toward 
painting;  or  even  toward  enjoyment  of  the  paintings  of  others. 

Whenever  the  child’s  attitude  toward  music  is  unfavorable, 
either  temporarily  or  habitually,  one  of  the  most  effective  ways 
of  changing  it  is  to  lead  him  by  some  means,  either  direct  or 
indirect,  to  have  a creative  experience  of  some  kind  in  the  field 
of  music.  It  may  be  only  the  making  of  a song  connected  with 
some  incident  or  occasion.  The  parents  at  home  have  many 
opportunities  to  stimulate  this  kind  of  creative  effort.  The 
need  for  a special  song — ^perhaps  for  father’s  birthday,  or  some 
other  important  occasion — ^is  usually  a good  incentive,  since  it 
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is  a real  need  arising  in  a normal  family  situation.  What  child 
would  not  take  delight  in  making  a birthday  song  as  a sur- 
prise for  his  father?  And  being  sure  of  its  grateful  reception, 
he  would  not  be  troubled  with  fears  of  criticism.  An  orchestra 
to  play  this  and  other  original  compositions  may  be  organized 
by  using  the  piano,  drum,  flageolet,  harmonica,  and  any  other 
instruments  which  the  children  can  use. 

Many  have  thought  that  the  realm  of  original  music  be- 
longed only  to  those  who  were  very  proficient  and  had  reached 
the  advanced  stages  of  music  study.  But  teachers  of  creative 
music  now  realize  that  originality  may  be  exercised  all  along 
the  road,  from  the  simplest  and  most  primitive  level  of  musi- 
cal experience,  all  the  way  through  one’s  musical  career.  They 
also  realize  the  need  of  capitalizing  simple  and  natural  situa- 
tions for  creative  effort,  as  well  as  the  more  exciting  occasions. 
Original  expression  should  be  encouraged  throughout,  not 
only  because  of  the  pleasure  it  gives  and  the  interest  it  fosters, 
but  also  because  of  the  greater  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  all  music,  which  results  from  creative  experiences. 

In  referring  to  the  creative  work  of  a child  in  music,  I 
mean  the  making  of  melodies  which  are  new  arrangements 
of  tones  and  intervals  set  to  a rhythm  of  his  own.  If  it  is  a 
song,  the  words  and  melody  are  both  entirely  his  own,  unless 
he  definitely  states  that  he  is  using  the  words  of  another. 
Where  harmonies  are  attempted,  they  are  found  by  his  own 
experimentation  and  chosen  to  please  his  own  ear. 

There  are  all  degrees  of  originality.  Sometimes  a child’s 
composition  will  have  parts  that  are  definite  imitations  (per- 
haps not  intentional)  of  something  he  has  heard,  with  other 
parts  that  are  refreshingly  new  and  original.  The  greatest 
composers — even  Bach,  Beethoven,  Brahms,  and  Wagner — 
deliberately  made  use  of  known  themes,  and  throughout  their 
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compositions  may  be  found  numerous  bits  of  melody  from  the 
works  of  those  who'  had  gone  before,  which  they  probably  imi- 
tated unconsciously.  So  it  is  not  surprising  that  children,  with 
their  natural  tendency  to  imitate,  should  make  use  of  phrases 
which  they  have  heard  before.  But  when  they  are  led  to 
realize  the  similarity  to  another  tune,  they  are  usually  quite 
ready  to  discard  it  and  try  other  tone  combinations. 

In  the  creative  experiences  of  the  child,  it  is  not  important 
that  he  shall  avoid  producing  anything  which  may  resemble 
the  composition  of  another.  Let  such  expressions  pass  as  hav- 
ing less  originality  than  something  which  is  entirely  different. 
The  important  thing  is  that  the  child  shall  acquire  a freedom 
in  expressing  himself,  unhampered  by  conforming  to  a set 
pattern.  When  a child  has  found  for  himself  a succession  of 
tones  and  a rhythm  which  pleases  him  greatly,  and  which, 
upon  critical  examination,  he  believes  to  be  entirely  new,  that 
is  a creative  experience,  and  it  is  accompanied  by  the  kind  of 
exhilaration  which  any  degree  of  creativeness  may  bring. 

Somewhat  different  are  the  spontaneous  musical  expres- 
sions of  infants  and  very  young  children.  They  may  sing  with 
no  thought  of  what  they  sing,  merely  allowing  the  tones  to 
come  as  they  will.  I would  call  such  melodies  “accidental” 
(not  really  creative),  though  sometimes  they  are  quite  charm- 
ing, and  they  form  an  excellent  background  for  more  pur- 
posive originahty.  The  habit  of  spontaneous  singing  should 
begin  early.  If  a mother  sings  spontaneously  to  her  child,  he 
may  begin  to  answer  her  in  a singing  voice  even  before  he  can 
talk  distinctly;  and  from  then  on,  singing  conversations  be- 
tween mother  and  child  will  stimulate  solo  improvisations 
later. 

A child  of  three  is  not  too  young  to  find  pleasure  in  such 
spontaneous  improvisations  which  may  be  the  beginnings  of 
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a release  of  creative  ability.  The  following  are  examples  of 
the  kind  of  song  a three-year-old  might  be  expected  to  sing: 
^‘Pretty  little  flower,  I will  take  you  to  my  mama,”  sung,  of 
course,  to  his  own  tune.  Or,  “I  hear  a little  bird,  way  off  in 
the  woods.”  Somedmes  it  is  only  one  idea,  such  as,  “The  tree 
is  such  a big  tree”;  and  sometimes  the  tune  is  all  on  one  note. 
But  all  such  tiny  improvisations,  if  they  are  continued  and  en- 
larged according  to  the  child’s  growth,  contribute  very  largely 
to  his  musical  habits  and  to  the  freedom  of  his  musical  ex- 
pression. 

Walks  with  Httle  children  through  the  garden  and  in  the 
woods  offer  many  opportunities  for  making  original  songs: 
improvisations  about  birds,  trees,  flowers,  animals  and  clouds; 
or  perhaps  songs  addressed  to  these  objects.  A few  minutes  at 
the  window  might  suggest  something  to  sing  about,  falling 
rain  or  snow,  flying  birds,  or  even  the  people  passing  by.  No 
set  form  or  directions  should  be  given;  the  words  and  melody 
should  be  allowed  to  flow  from  the  child  as  he  feels  them. 
After  freedom  and  some  facility  in  improvising  is  gained,  it 
is  then  time  enough  to  talk  about  the  form  of  the  song. 

It  is  not  well  to  burden  a young  child  with  the  suggestion 
that  the  words  of  his  song  should  rhyme;  though  if  rhyming 
words  come  naturally,  by  all  means  let  them  be  used.  The 
rhyme  is  quite  unimportant.  Children  seem  to  make  rhyth- 
mical words  with  rhythmical  accents  in  the  Hnes  more  easily 
than  they  make  rhymes,  and  of  course  the  rhythm  of  the 
words  is  the  more  important  thing.  Many  children  acquire 
this  rhythmical  accent  by  repetition  of  words,  such  as:  “The 
pigeon  went  flying  and  flying  and  flying  until  it  got  home.” 

The  habit  of  instrumental  improvisation  may  also  begin  as 
soon  as  the  child  has  acquired  some  degree  of  familiarity  with 
his  instrument — be  it  piano,  fife,  or  fiddle,  or  only  a flageolet 
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or  a set  of  tuned  water-glasses.  First  be  sure  that  he  knows 
how  to  use  his  instrument  in  order  to  get  the  proper  tones; 
be  sure  that  he  will  respect  it  as  an  instrument,  then  allow 
him  full  freedom  in  the  use  of  it. 

It  seems  appropriate  to  mention  here  the  fears  which  some 
mothers  feel  in  allowing  their  young  children  to  experiment 
with  the  piano  keys,  lest  they  injure  the  instrument.  With  most 
children,  this  can  be  forestalled  by  taking  them  into  your  con- 
fidence and  explaining  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  a piano,  how 
delicately  poised  the  action,  how  highly  polished  it  is,  how 
sweet  its  tone  when  properly  used,  and  how  bad  usage  would 
injure  it,  etc.  All  children  should  be  taught  that  every  musical 
instrument  is  a treasure;  and  since  it  has  a singing  voice  to 
be^kept  pure  and  sweet,  it  must  always  be  given  thoughtful 
care.  Those  children  who  have  such  ideas  instilled  in  them 
can  usually  be  left  free  to  experiment  with  even  the  most  ex- 
pensive piano. 

The  child  who  has  developed  a freedom  in  both  song  and 
instrumental  improvisation,  even  in  the  simplest  forms,  and 
has  created  music  of  some  kind  since  his  early  childhood,  will 
inevitably  feel  an  intimacy  with  music  and  a kinship  with 
those  who  create  the  more  perfect  forms  of  the  art.  They  will 
have  within  them  a strong  defense  against  those  influences 
which  may  tend  to  destroy  the  seeking  attitude  toward  their 
music  study. 

Parents  often  “do  not  have  time”  to  listen  to  the  creative 
efforts  of  children.  It  is  like  a cup  of  cold  water  dashed  in  the 
face  when  a child,  full  of  enthusiasm  over  something  he  has 
discovered  or  has  learned  to  do,  asks  in  great  excitement  to 
share  it  with  mother  or  father,  only  to  be  told,  “Some  other 
time,  dear;  I’m  busy  now.”  A parent  should  never  be  too 
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busy  to  listen  to  the  creative  effort  of  a child  who  is  making 
new  discoveries  for  himself. 

Another  type  of  experience  which  has  been  found  most 
effective  in  bringing  about  a seeking  attitude  toward  music, 
is  that  of  making  some  kind  of  musical  instrument  which  the 
maker  can  use.  It  should  be  one  which  does  not  present  too 
many  difficulties  in  its  construction,  and  one  that  will  give 
the  child  definite  musical  satisfaction  in  playing  it.  What  that 
instrument  should  be  depends  on  the  age  of  the  child,  his 
craftsmanship,  and  his  ability  to  use  tools.  It  may  be  of  the 
percussion  type,  such  as  a drum  or  a marimba;  it  may  be  a 
wind  instrument,  such  as  a set  of  Pan-pipes,  a shepherd’s  pipe, 
flute,  or  trumpet;  a stringed  instrument,  such  as  a harp,  a kin, 
or  a fiddle.  As  a first  experience  of  this  nature,  it  would  be 
well  to  suggest  a very  simple  one  to  make.  And  also  be  sure 
that  the  child  is  provided  with  building  instructions,  or  guid- 
ance of  some  kind,  that  will  prevent  his  becoming  discour- 
aged by  inability  to  “make  it  work.”  There  are  few  children 
who  would  not  enjoy  making  a musical  instrument  if  they 
only  knew  how,  whether  they  are  especially  musical  or  not; 
and  few  who  would  not  welcome  an  opportunity  to  try  it,  and 
then  to  try  making  a tune  to  play  on  it,  even  though  they 
may  habitually  have  avoided  other  music  experiences. 

The  making  of  the  instrument  is  a building  process,  but 
the  creative  experience  of  making  a melody  to  play  on  this 
instrument  follows  naturally;  and  the  sincere  melody-making 
of  a child  is  as  truly  creative  on  its  own  level  as  is  the  com- 
position of  the  greatest  symphony  on  its  higher  level.  The 
child  who  can  make  an  instrument — ^be  it  ever  so  crude — 
and  then  make  a melody  of  his  own  to  play  upon  it,  has 
experienced  a joy  that  he  will  wish  to  have  repeated.  The 
realization  of  his  creative  power  delights  him,  and  he  is  now 
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ready,  both  musically  and  psychologically,  for  further  musical 
experience.  More  tunes,  perhaps  more  beautiful  ones,  another 
kind  of  instrument  to  be  made,  a group  to  play  together  on 
homemade  or  other  simple  instruments — and  lo,  the  trick  is 
turned!  For  now  he  has  stepped  into  the  middle  of  the  art  of 
music,  and  has  pulled  it  to  himself,  all  about  him.  Only  a few 
steps  more,  under  careful  guidance  perhaps,  and  the  chances 
are  great  that  he  will  be  delighting  the  soul  of  the  parent  or 
teacher  who  had  found  him  complaining  and  bored. 

Some  critics  of  the  “unmusical”  creative  efforts  of  children 
have  waxed  eloquent  in  their  disapproval  of  the  simple  and 
unskilled  results.  These  criticisms  seem  to  indicate  an  unfa- 
miliarity with  the  natural  crudity  of  children’s  early  art  forms. 
To  be  consistent,  they  should  not  allow  a young  child  to  draw, 
in  his  characteristic  fashion,  such  things  as  people,  animals, 
trees,  flowers,  etc.,  lest  his  crude,  grotesque,  perhaps  unrecog- 
nizable representations  should  check  the  development  of  his 
appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  the  human  figure  and  other 
forms  in  nature.  The  average  parent  of  today  recognizes  the 
value  of  original  experiences  in  drawing  and  painting,  no 
matter  how  crude  they  are;  and  the  same  value  exists  in  the 
child’s  creative  efforts  in  the  field  of  music.  The  intention  and 
effort  to  produce  something  original  (even  if  the  results  are 
poor)  are  worth  more  in  the  child’s  growing  process  than 
the  manipulation  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  created  by 
others. 

Of  course,  the  musician  who  worships  his  art,  and  knows 
httle  about  the  reactions  and  attitudes  of  children,  will  say: 
“But  the  thing  makes  such  horrid,  unmusical  sounds!  You 
will  ruin  the  child’s  ear  for  good  tone  if  you  allow  him  to 
listen  to  such  raucus  sounds  as  that!  What  a waste  of  effort, 
and  what  a backward  step,  when  the  world  is  so  full  of 
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beautiful  music.  Give  him  beautiful  music  to  play!  You  are 
ruining  his  taste!” 

But,  my  dear  sir,  beautiful  music  has  been  offered  to  him 
and  played  for  him,  and  he  has  not  heard  it  because  his  inter- 
est was  elsewhere.  No  taste  can  be  cultivated  unless  the  in- 
terest goes  with  it.  Would  you  have  him  keep  the  book  for- 
ever closed  because  his  music  does  not  please  your  taste.?  He 
likes  it,  and  if  it  opens  the  book  for  him  at  the  place  where 
there  is  a vital  spark  to  kindle  the  growth  of  his  taste,  what 
more  could  you  ask  for  him.?  Heretofore,  he  has  considered 
music-making  as  entirely  beyond  his  grasp,  for  it  had  never 
touched  him  intimately,  and  he  has  been  content  to  leave  it  to 
others.  The  present  problem  is  not  one  of  refining  his  ear.  It 
is  a matter  of  turning  a great  force  in-  the  direction  of  music 
so  that  the  ear  may  be  trained  later;  for  without  this  powerful 
force  of  interest,  the  training  of  the  ear  would  never  be  pos- 
sible. If  a taste  of  creative  joy  in  handling  the  materials  of 
music  can  enlist  an  interest  that  was  heretofore  stubbornly  de- 
nied and  give  an  impetus  toward  further  exploration  in  the 
art,  does  it  matter  how  crude  those  first  sounds  may  be.?  True 
education  is  not  concerned  about  the  finesse  or  perfection  of 
the  child’s  first  or  second  production;  it  is  concerned  about  the 
direction  in  which  this  growth  is  going. 

Another  concrete  and  authentic  example  is  cited  to  illus- 
trate how  creative  work  may  operate  to  change  a child’s  atti- 
tude: 

On  the  first  day  I went  to  his  class,  twelve-year-old  Albert 
was  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  “class  oyster”  so  far  as  music  was 
concerned.  “Don’t  worry  about  him,”  said  the  teacher.  “He’s 
a monotone,  and  never  takes  the  slightest  interest  in  music.” 

After  several  weeks,  during  which  time  Albert  had  come  to 
life  and  was  one  of  the  most  active  participants  in  the  njusic 
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periods,  I asked  him  how  he  happened  to  become  so  inter- 
ested in  music. 

“The  starting  of  it  was  that  drum  I made,”  he  replied. 
“When  you  first  began  to  tell  us  how  those  Africans  made 
their  drums,  I sat  up  and  began  to  take  notice;  and  after  I 
made  my  drum,  I wanted  to  make  something  else  right  away. 
My  marimba  turned  out  to  be  pretty  good,  if  I do  say  it,  and 
those  tunes  we  played  were  simply  great!  I never  dreamed  that 
music  could  be  so  easy  as  that!  And  it  was  such  fun  to  make 
up  tunes  on  the  marimba.  I’m  making  another  marimba  now 
for  my  sister,  and  we  are  going  to  have  an  orchestra  at  home, 
and  she  and  I will  both  make  up  tunes  for  the  orchestra.  I 
always  hated  music  before,  because  I thought  I couldn’t  do- 
anything  with  it.  But  I like  it  lots  now.” 

Possibly  through  all  of  Albert’s  school  life  he  had  closed  the 
door  on  music  and  built  up  a very  marked  avoiding  attitude.. 
But  at  the  age  of  twelve,  a few  creative  experiences  on  his  own 
musical  level  had  changed  him  from  an  “oyster”  to  a music 
lover  and  opened  the  way  for  further  growth.  Of  course,  his 
creations  were  crude,  but  what  did  that  matter.?  They  were 
precious  to  him  and  opened  his  eyes,  which  had  been  blind, 
to  the  satisfactions  which  “even  he”  could  find  in  this  great 
art. 


VI 

EMOTIONAL  HEALTH 

The  very  nature  of  music  gives  it  a more  direct  connection 
with  the  emotions  than  any  other  art  or  science.  Music  can 
stimulate  human  beings  (and  some  animals  as  well)  to  the 
heights  of  emotional  excitement.  It  can  also  calm  and  soothe 
one  who  is  in  a frenzy  of  irritation.  It  may  sometimes  plunge 
one  into  the  depths  of  sadness,  and  again  fire  the  ambition  to- 
ward either  worthy  or  unworthy  ends.  These  qualities  of 
music  have  been  exploited  for  patriotic  purposes  by  stimulat- 
ing armies  to  bravery  and  perhaps  to  brutality.  They  have 
been  capitalized  by  the  physician  in  the  treatment  of  diseases 
of  both  body  and  mind;  by  the  churches  for  the  stimulation 
of  religious  ardor,  and  by  parents  the  world  over  to  quiet 
their  children. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  child’s  emotions  are  the 
greatest  of  all  forces  in  building  his  attitude  toward  music.  If 
something  in  his  emotional  life  has  caused  him  to  hate  music 
study,  he  hates  it  fervently  and  is  sometimes  able  to  flare  into 
eloquence  about  it;  but  the  child  whose  emotional  experiences 
in  music  study  have  all  been  pleasant  and  gratifying,  will,  al- 
most without  exception,  love  it.  Most  people,  however,  fall 
between  these  two  extremes,  with  some  pleasant  emotional 
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experiences  and  some  unpleasant  ones  connected  with  their 
efforts  in  music,  so  it  is  a matter  of  where  the  deepest  impres- 
sions come,  as  to  what  their  attitudes  will  be. 

In  addition  to  pleasant  and  unpleasant  associations  (dis- 
cussed in  another  chapter)  there  are  other  aspects  of  the  child’s 
emotional  make-up  which  strongly  influence  his  attitude  to- 
ward music.  Let  us  consider  three  of  them:  the  child’s  Urges, 
Fears,  and  Conflicts. 


Urges. — Two  of  the  most  fundamental,  basic  impulses,  or 
drives,  in  every  human  being,  are:  (i)  The  urge  toward  phys- 
ical comfort  and  sensations  of  well-being — avoidance  of  pain; 
and  (2)  that  drive  which  is  concerned  with  the  world  out- 
side the  individual,  his  wish  for  power  over  people  and  things. 
The  first  basic  impulse  shows  itself  in  hunger,  thirst,  the  wish 
for  sleep,  for  rest,  for  exercise,  and  all  the  gratifications  of  the 
senses  which  would  add  to  one’s  feeling  of  well-being.  The 
second  impulse,  which  is  concerned  with  gratifications  of  the 
mind,  is  shown  in  the  wish  for  recognition,  in  the  sense  of 
power  or  accomplishment  (including  all  intellectual  and  ar- 
tistic interests),  in  the  sense  of  understanding,  in  the  wish  for 
personal  approval,  in  love,  jealousy,  envy,  sympathy,  compe- 
tition, in  fantasy,  in  altruistic  interests  (which  must  be  de- 
veloped), and  is  shown  in  any  other  relationship  to  men  or  to 
Nature  which  may  give  mental  peace  or  unrest.  We  are  not 
here  concerned  with  how  these  drives  came  into  existence,  or 
with  the  details  of  how  they  operate,  but  with  the  matter  of 
their  relation  to  the  child’s  music. 

We  parents  are  all  guilty  of  overdeveloping  both  of  these 
basic  urges  in  our  children.  On  the  one  hand,  our  pampering 
results  in  their  wish  for  indulgence;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
our  too-evident  attention  and  concern  toward  them  tends  to 
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overdevelop  the  recognition  urge.  Our  admiration  and  our 
wish  to  have  them  admired  by  society  have  led  many  children 
to  feel  that  it  is  their  special  right  and  privilege  to  be  the  cen- 
ter of  attention.  Those  two  insistent  urges — for  indulgence  and 
for  attention — although  necessary  in  some  degree  for  normal 
development,  can  do  great  damage  to  the  emotional  and  mus- 
ical life  of  the  child  when  they  are  overdeveloped. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  music  has  fed  the  craving  for  the  lime- 
light in  so  many  people,  and  that  it  offers  such  a great  temp- 
tation for  a parent  and  teacher  to  use  a public  concert,  or  other 
“showing-off”  occasion,  to  stimulate  practice.  If  a child  loves 
music  study  merely  because  of  the  possibilities  it  affords  for 
limelight  satisfaction,  he  is  not  only  missing  the  blessing  of 
music  itself,  but  paving  the  way  for  much  unrest  and  emo- 
tional disturbance  later  on.  To  the  great  artist — the  genius — 
applause  and  limelight  are  incidental:  his  art  and  his  attempt 
to  express  his  feelings  are  what  concern  and  what  thrill  him 
most.  But  those  of  less  talent  are  apt  to  be  flattered  by  ap- 
plause, and  the  gratification  of  their  basic  urge  for  recognition 
is  so  pleasant  that  they  are  apt  to  substitute  that  pleasure  for 
the  delight  in  the  music  itself,  until  they  come  to  crave  ap- 
plause and  attention  more  than  they  crave  music  expression. 
Both  values  being  distorted,  they  use  one  (their  art)  only  as  a 
means  to  gain  the  other  (applause).  The  craving  grows  until 
the  individual  is  not  happy  unless  he  is  in  the  limelight,  re- 
ceiving the  attention  of  others. 

But  even  if  he  gains  the  acclamation  he  wishes,  this  happi- 
ness is  built  upon  sand;  and  in  adult  life,  when  rivals  appear 
to  share  what  the  performer  craves  for  himself,  or  when  a 
fickle  public  no  longer  applauds,  the  disappointment  is  ter- 
rific. Some  adults  have  found  it  impossible  to  bear  this  disap- 
pointment, and  they  have  taken  refuge  in  neuroses  and  other 
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forms  of  mental  illness.  Even  children  have  been  made  ill  by 
similar  situations;  and  very  frequently  young  children  resort 
to  behavior  that  seems  “queer”  in  their  effort  to  regain  atten- 
tion ^vhich  may  have  been  only  temporarily  v^^ithdrawn. 

It  is  perfectly  natural  that  the  young,  newly  developing  per- 
sonality, just  becoming  aware  of  itself,  should  want  the  rec- 
ognition of  others;  and  it  is  right  that  children  should  have 
the  satisfaction  of  receiving  attention  and  recognition  in  mod- 
erate measure  until  they  have  established  for  themselves  a 
place  in  the  family  and  in  larger  groups  also — a place  which 
makes  them  feel  a sense  of  security  as  “belonging.”  But  when 
this  feeling  of  security  is  well  established  in  a child,  his  pres- 
ence, his  charm,  cleverness,  personal  beauty,  “cuteness,”  etc., 
should  be  taken  for  granted,  without  much  ado  over  them; 
and  whatever  admiration,  concern,  or  wonderment  the  parents 
may  feel  should  not  be  too  evident.  Many  parents  and  fond 
relatives  continue  to  marvel  over  children  and  shower  both 
attentions  and  solicitude  long  after  the  need  is  past,  and  this 
prevents  them  from  growing  out  of  that  childish  urge  for  at- 
tention. Therefore,  traits  of  exhibitionism  and  pressure  for 
the  limelight  may  be  found  in  people  of  all  ages — infantile 
traits  which  they  have  failed  to  outgrow.  These  childish  tend- 
encies have  been  made  permanent,  or  “fixed,”  in  the  emotional 
make-up  of  the  person. 

As  the  child  leaves  infancy  and  becomes  more  and  more 
mature,  his  wholesome  development  calls  for  the  ability  to 
share  the  limelight  with  others.  One  of  the  great  aims  of 
the  parent  and  teacher  should  be  to  lead  the  child  to  find  joy 
in  his  wor\,  whether  anyone  knows  about  his  work  or  not. 
“The  real  test  of  maturity,”  says  Dr.  H.  Crichton  Miller,  “is 
the  willingness  to  be  ignored.”  Of  course,  if  carried  to  an  ex- 
treme, Dr.  Miller’s  standard  would  be  a very  severe  test  of 
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one’s  maturity,  in  view  of  our  perfectly  natural  and  healthy 
wish  for  some  degree  of  consideration  from  our  family  and 
friends.  But  it  seems  that  not  many  of  us  supposedly  mature 
persons  ever  even  approximate  that  happy  stage  of  devel- 
opment! 

It  is  only  as  the  person  grows  toward  that  stage  of  maturity 
which  values  action  and  achievement  for  the  sake  of  his  fel- 
low man,  that  he  comes  more  and  more  to  see  the  futility  of 
being  in  the  limelight.  He  sees  the  emptiness  of  applause  and 
the  childishness  of  wishing  to  have  all  eyes  upon  him.  But  one 
still  finds  many  supposedly  grown-up  people,  both  in  and  out 
of  the  public  eye  today,  who  are  still  driven  by  infantile  urges 
that  make  them  continually  seek  the  limelight,  jealous  of  any- 
one who  may  obtain  a little  more  advantageous  position  on 
the  stage.  Many  of  them  will  never  grow  up,  but  will  carry 
their  rivalries  and  infantile  jealousies  with  them  to  the  grave. 

Of  course  the  economic  factor  in  professional  prestige  is 
responsible  for  much  embittered  rivalry.  But  the  childish 
competition  for  limelight  and  applause  is  still  at  the  root  of 
much  of  the  rivalry  among  musicians  and  other  people  who 
crave  public  favor. 

Parents  of  talented  children  need  especially  to  be  on  their 
guard  in  this  direction.  Many  a mother  who  never  had  the 
opportunity  to  “shine”  before  others  as  much  as  she  wished 
tries  to  have  her  child  make  up  for  what  she  missed,  especially 
if  that  child  shows  some  ability,  and  she  enjoys  the  limelight 
by  proxy.  A mother  recently  said  to  me  in  regard  to  her 
daughter  of  seven : “I  hope  you  can  give  Alice  an  opportunity 
for  a little  public  solo  singing  this  winter.  I want  her  to  have 
stage  experience  just  as  soon  as  she  can,  so  she  will  be  used  to 
it,  for  I want  her  to  be  a radio  singer.”  Although  the  child  is 
now  a gentle,  natural,  and  unobtrusive  little  girl,  by  the  time 
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she  is  grown  she  will  probably  be  filled  with  many  disturbing 
conflicts  about  her  music — all  because  of  her  mother’s  imma- 
turity and  the  mother’s  wish,  by  unconsciously  identifying  her- 
self with  her  daughter,  to  gain  the  satisfactions  of  the  limelight 
for  herself. 

The  child  who  is  emotionally  healthy  will  learn  to  retire 
from  the  center  of  the  stage  and  take  his  place  as  one  of  a 
group  working  and  playing  together  for  the  fun  of  all  in  the 
group.  Unfortunately,  many  children  are  not  allowed  to  retire 
from  the  conspicuous  spot.  It  has  been  observed  that  parents 
very  often  push  their  children  into  the  limelight — children 
who,  unurged,  would  prefer  to  be  natural,  unaggressive,  and 
unnoticed.  Sometimes  parents  will  make  such  requests  of  the 
teacher  as  this:  “Tommy  is  playing  so  nicely  now;  won’t  you 
let  him  play  in  Assembly  some  time?”  or  “If  you  want  any 
more  solos  played  at  the  concert,  Mary  has  another  one  which 
she  could  play.” 

Of  course  the  parent’s  argument  for  this  would  be  that 
public  performance  is  the  best  means  of  overcoming  stage 
fright  and  self-consciousness;  that  it  will  give  poise  and  self- 
confidence;  or  that  the  playing  in  public  will  stimulate  prac- 
tice. All  of  these  statements  may  be  quite  true  in  some  cases, 
but  in  others  the  effects  may  be  quite  the  reverse.  In  any  case, 
that  is  not  the  most  wholesome  way  to  bring  about  either  the 
poise  or  the  practice. 

We  music  teachers  have  been  guilty  also.  We  have  taken  an 
unfair  advantage  of  the  nature  of  music,  since  performance 
of  music  offers  such  a fine  opportunity  to  shine  before  an  audi- 
ence. The  public  eye  and  ear  are  such  easy  baits  to  use,  and 
so  tempting  to  the  young  developing  ego,  that  it  is  often  very 
easy  for  the  teacher  to  motivate  practice  by  setting  dates  for 
public  performance.  All  of  us  have  been  guilty.  Of  course 
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children  should  learn  to  play  for  others,  and  they  should  take 
pleasure  in  this  sharing  of  experience.  Quite  naturally,  they 
must  prepare  for  these  occasions;  but  the  incentive  to  the 
preparation  should  be  in  giving  pleasure  to  others.  If  the 
stimulation  to  practice  is  on  the  exhibition  level,  it  interferes 
with  the  child’s  wholesome  emotional  development,  which  is 
of  more  importance  to  his  future  happiness  than  his  stage 
presence  and  all  other  phases  of  his  musical  development  put 
together. 

Under  the  guidance  of  wise  parent  and  teacher,  the  child 
may  learn  to  love  music  for  itself — for  the  pure  joy  of  making 
it.  Another  safeguard  is  to  lead  him  to  enjoy  making  music 
with  others,  where  his  efforts  are  blended  in  the  whole  effect 
and  his  own  personality  is  not  conspicuous.  Group  singing  and 
group  playing  are  avenues  to  his  musical  and  emotional  se- 
curity. Of  course  individual  work  must  be  done  in  prepara- 
tion for  group  work,  but  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  making 
his  contribution  to  the  group  more  effective,  and  not  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  him  in  the  spotlight. 

Children  must  also  make  music  for  others  as  individuals — 
both  vocal  and  instrumental.  But  let  it  be  for  each  other,  for 
their  own  friends  and  family,  giving  everyone  in  the  group 
an  equal  opportunity  and  never  allowing  it  to  be  a competitive 
affair.  So  long  as  it  is  a game,  recreation,  or  giving  pleasure 
to  family  and  friends,  it  is  wholesome  and  much  to  be  desired. 
Student  recitals  should  always  be  conducted  along  these  lines; 
and  in  every  situation  where  possible,  children  should  fre- 
quently be  given  an  opportunity  (all  alike)  to  contribute  some 
form  of  music  to  an  assembled  group. 

Parents  in  the  home  should  take  time  to  sit  down  and  listen 
to  family  “concerts”  (as  children  like  to  call  them)  where 
even  the  very  beginners  take  part.  In  fact,  the  parents  should. 
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themselves,  play  and  sing  in  the  children’s  concerts,  all  con- 
tributing to  the  pleasure  of  the  family  group.  Within  the 
family  is  where  real  intimacy  with  music  is  established;  and 
the  influences  which  are  felt  here  tend  to  affect  more  deeply 
the  attitude  toward  music-making  than  those  from  any  other 
quarter. 

While  on  the  subject  of  exhibitionism,  there  is  another 
point  which  must  not  be  overlooked.  In  recent  years  there 
have  sprung  up  in  our  midst  harmful  agencies  under  the  guise 
of  education,  and  we  must  be  aware  of  their  existence,  lest 
we  too  fall  unwittingly  into  error  and  cause  our  children 
to  suffer.  In  a day  when  so  much  fruitful  thought  has  been 
turned  toward  the  young  child,  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that 
there  should  appear  enthusiastic  teachers  of  music  and  danc- 
ing for  young  children,  with  more  enthusiasm  than  wisdom; 
who  in  their  misguided  eagerness  to  show  results  may  do 
harm  to  children  that  will  leave  scars  for  a lifetime.  I refer 
especially  to  all  manner  of  exploitation  of  a young  child’s 
talent.  That  divine  gift  which  should  be  so  sacredly  nourished, 
kept  wholesome,  childlike,  and  joy-giving  in  the  young  child’s 
life — to  take  it  out  of  its  natural  setting,  distort  and  strain  it, 
and  prod  it  into  a forced  imitation  of  an  adult  limelight 
activity  is,  to  me,  nothing  short  of  criminal. 

A few  years  ago  I witnessed,  in  one  of  the  churches  of 
New  York  City,  a performance  of  a baby  orchestra  con- 
sisting of  about  twenty-five  children  from  three  to  six  years 
of  age,  playing  violins,  mainly,  with  baby  “conductors”  who 
had  been  trained  to  go  through  certain  motions  while  stand- 
ing in  a chair  in  front  of  the  young  players.  An  occasional 
peep  at  the  audience  under  his  raised  arm,  while  conducting, 
clearly  indicated  where  the  infant  “conductor’s”  interest  lay. 
It  was  a most  painful  hour  to  any  lover  of  children  who 
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understood  the  dangers  of  such  distorted  and  perverted  “mu- 
sical” experiences.  These  children’s  talents  had  been  subjected 
to  forced  routine  drill  for  which  they  were  not  biologically 
ready;  they  had  been  trained  to  imitate  adults  for  a showing- 
off  performance  which  could  not  possibly  be  musically  mean- 
ingful to  children  of  that  age;  they  had  been  subjected  to  great 
nervous  strain  and  physical  fatigue,  which  fact  was  evident 
throughout  the  program. 

All  this  was  a planned  and  deliberate  misuse  of  natural 
gifts  for  the  benefit  of  the  “animal  trainer”  who  exploited 
these  infants  on  repeated  occasions.  As  musical  experiences 
for  the  children,  these  performances  were  unchildlike,  dis- 
torted, and  insincere,  with  no  possibility  for  musical  growth 
in  them.  In  fact,  they  were  not  musical  experiences  at  all 
for  them,  but  exhibition  experiences  which  could  not  possibly 
have  anything  but  unhealthy  results  on  their  development, 
both  musically  and  emotionally.  One  of  the  saddest  features 
of  the  program  was  the  fact  that  the  parents  of  these  babies 
sat  in  the  audience,  pleased  and  proud  and  flattered,  appar- 
ently perfectly  ignorant  of  what  was  really  happening  to  their 
children. 

But  not  only  have  teachers  been  led  into  the  misuse  of  a 
God-given  talent.  Parents  have  been  guilty  too.  An  example 
of  this  came  under  my  observation  recently  when  a mother 
brought  her  little  girl  to  me  for  a musical  examination.  The 
child  had  a marvelous  gift.  Though  she  was  less  than  three 
years  old,  she  could  sing  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  fifty 
songs  (so  the  mother  said),  and  I heard  her  sing  many  on 
perfect  pitch.  She  also  gave  other  evidences  of  unusual  musi- 
cal talent.  But  she  sang  in  imitation  of  the  “Blues  singers” 
she  had  heard  over  the  radio,  and  even  at  that  age  she  sang 
in  a forced  chest  voice  that  was  most  unnatural  and  dis- 
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tressing  to  hear.  Also,  when  the  child  danced  it  was  very 
evident  that  she  had  been  a “show  piece”  for  applauding 
adults;  and  a little  conversation  with  her  mother  made  me 
realize  that  the  child’s  future  teachers  would  find  the  mother 
the  greatest  problem  in  the  child’s  development.  But  it  is 
often  the  case  that  a parent  is  the  child’s  greatest  handicap. 
In  fact,  most  of  us  have  handicaped  our  children  in  some 
way,  especially  in  our  earnestness  to  “make  up”  for  some  kind 
of  recognition  which  we  ourselves  have  missed. 

Beside  the  litde  exhibitionist  is  the  shy  child  with  a feeling 
of  inferiority  and  inability  to  do  anything  with  music.  The 
exhibitionist  with  his  overdeveloped  ego  is  often  an  important 
factor  in  bringing  about  the  feeling  of  inferiority  in  the  other 
child;  for,  unfortunately,  most  adults  have  a tendency  to 
make  comparisons  where  no  comparisons  should  be  made. 
Thus  the  child  with  small  ability  so  often  comes  to  feel  that 
music  is  something  far  beyond  his  reach,  a privilege  that  is 
“not  for  people  like  him”;  and  in  any  average  group  of  chil- 
dren where  you  find  the  little  “show-off,”  you  will  also  find 
the  other  attitude,  unless  the  parents  and  teachers  are  watch- 
fully alert  to  the  situation. 

/ 

Fears. — Of  the  three  aspects  of  the  child’s  emotional 
make-up,  we  have  so  far  discussed  his  basic  urges,  but  with 
no  attempt  to  cover  the  subject  completely.  His  fears  also 
play  an  important  role  in  his  musical  life,  and  these  may  be 
considered  briefly. 

One  of  the  strongest,  most  dominating  fears  of  childhood 
is  the  fear  of  being  considered  inadequate.  Since  music  per- 
formance depends  so  largely  upon  talent,  and  since  talent  is 
so  unequally  distributed  among  the  children  of  any  average 
group,  music  offers  many  situations  for  the  building  up  of 
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such  fears.  The  wish  to  be  superior  and  the  fear  that  we 
are  not,  are  probably  common  to  all  of  us.  But  there  are  few 
situations  that  bring  out  our  inabilities  in  such  a marked  and 
poignant  way  as  the  music  class  does  for  children.  If  a 
child  sings  or  plays  incorrectly,  everyone  hears  his  mistake, 
and  the  ensemble  effect  may  be  spoiled  by  the  discord.  Some- 
times the  humiliation  is  so  great  that  the  child  who  cannot 
keep  the  tune  refuses  to  sing  again;  his  fear  of  further  hu- 
miliation is  too  great. 

He  is  not  only  afraid  of  his  lack  of  ability,  but  he  is  also 
afraid  of  ridicule.  Children  are  sometimes  very  heartless  in 
laughing  at  the  mistakes  of  their  fellows;  and  for  the  child 
who  already  feels  his  inadequacy,  this  is  extremely  hard  to 
bear.  Children  in  a large  family  where  brothers  and  sisters 
have  laughed  at  each  other  all  their  lives,  do  not  seem  to  feel 
this  so  keenly;  but  the  child  who  is  unaccustomed  to  it  usually 
“shuts  himself  in”  against  being  a target  for  smiles.  Even 
adults  sometimes  thoughtlessly  laugh  at  the  musical  efforts 
of  children,  with  the  result  that  the  child  either  continues  to 
“show  off”  for  more  attention,  or  else  surrenders  to  humilia- 
tion. 

The  fear  of  criticism  from  others  is  also  very  strong  in 
some  children,  and  it  would  be  well  if  parents  would  see 
to  it  that  their  children  know  how  to  take  criticism  of  all 
kinds.  For  that  is  something  to  which  we  will  always  be 
subjected,  and  the  earlier  one  learns  to  face  it  squarely  and 
openly,  with  neither  fear  nor  irritation,  the  happier  that 
individual  will  be.  Practice  at  home  in  taking  kindly  criticism 
gracefully,  and  without  resentment,  will  help  to  prepare  the 
sensitive  child  for  criticism  at  school. 

On  the  other  hand,  too  much  criticism  may  have  very 
unfortunate  results  both  musically  and  emotionally.  Mistakes 
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in  music-making  are  inevitable,  and  should  be  accepted  as  a 
matter  of  course  in  the  learning  stage,  and  sometimes  in  the 
finished  stage.  An  adult  can  greatly  handicap  a child’s  musical 
freedom  by  too  much  criticism  and  instilling  in  him  the  fear 
of  singing  or  playing  a false  note.  If  he  is  afraid  of  making 
a mistake,  he  will  probably  be  tense  and  make  more  than 
ever.  In  general,  it  is  better  for  the  parent  not  to  speak  of 
the  mistakes  that  were  made,  but  to  commend  the  part  that 
was  played  well,  and  let  the  child  build  up  satisfactions  in- 
stead of  fears. 

It  is  always  some  kind  of  fear  that  makes  children  shy  or 
timid.  When  they  start  to  school  they  are  hardly  afraid  of 
physical  hurt  in  such  a kindly  atmosphere  as  the  school.  But 
they  are  afraid  of  mental  hurt:  afraid  they  may  show  their 
inadequacy  in  not  knowing  what  they  are  expected  to  do, 
afraid  they  will  not  make  the  proper  responses  when  the 
teacher  speaks  to  them,  afraid  lest  someone  might  think  them 
afraid,  afraid  they  won’t  look  like  the  other  children,  afraid 
someone  will  laugh,  afraid  they  will  be  neglected — all  these 
and  a hundred  other  small  fears  combine  to  restrain  the  free 
outgoing  responses  to  the  new  situation.  Being  already  filled 
with  one  or  more  of  these  fears,  the  singing  period  tends  only 
to  add  another  fear,  and  he  is  afraid  to  sing  lest  he  should 
not  do  it  properly  and  thus  expose  his  inadequacy.  Poor  child! 
If  he  could  only  realize  that  it  doesn’t  matter  whether  he 
sings  properly  or  not  these  first  days  of  school — just  so  he 
sings!  Of  course  the  wise  teacher  will  not  try  to  coax  him 
to  sing,  but  will  give  him  the  freedom  to  overcome  his  other 
fears  and  to  sing  whenever  he  wishes  to.  When  he  does  sing 
of  his  own  accord,  the  teacher  will  not  take  much  notice 
of  it  at  first,  to  embarrass  him,  but  later  she  will  give  him 
every  encouragement  she  can;  and  in  a kindly  atmosphere 
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where  mistakes  in  singing  do  not  matter  in  the  least,  his 
fears  will  be  overcome. 

Older  children  often  suffer  greatly  from  fears  of  inade- 
quacy. A young  woman  recently  said  to  me,  “At  the  age  of 
ten  I began  piano  lessons  in  a music  studio  where,  at  certain 
intervals,  the  students  were  expected  to  play  in  concerts.  The 
very  thought  of  having  to  play  before  adults  made  me  ex- 
tremely nervous  and  frightened.  When  the  time  for  the 
recital  arrived,  I would  actually  be  sick  with  fear.  Before 
attending  the  music  school  I had  studied  with  my  mother 
and  had  enjoyed  my  music  very  much,  but  when  the  concert 
phase  began,  my  whole  attitude  was  changed.  The  adults  in 
my  life  thought  I should  overcome  the  fear  of  performing  in 
public,  and  insisted  that  I continue.  As  a result,  to  me  piano 
playing  came  to  mean  only  this  dreaded  event,  so  I lost  my 
enthusiasm  for  practice  and  for  playing.  Due  to  lack  of  in- 
terest on  my  part,  my  mother  later  discontinued  my  lessons, 
much  to  her  sorrow. 

1/  “After  finishing  college,  I returned  to  the  piano  for  prac- 
ticing, but  not  taking  lessons.  I still  have  that  fear  and  dread 
of  performing  before  adults.  If  I had  not  been  forced,  when 
young  and  uncertain  of  my  musical  ability,  to  play  in  public, 
I might  have  developed  normally  in  music  and  accomplished 
more  than  I have.” 

In  this  child  fear  was  stronger  than  the  wish  for  recogni- 
tion— the  fear  of  adult  criticism.  Too  much  criticism,  too  much 
measuring  by  adult  standards,  and  too  little  measuring  of  the 
child’s  ability  and  need  of  encouragement,  can  easily  develop 
these  painful  fears  in  children  and  kill  the  free  spontaneity 
of  musical  expression  before  others.  As  we  know,  music 
should  not  be  a “showing  off”  affair;  but  it  should  be  a 
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social  activity — Shaving  fun  together — where  neither  fear  of 
criticism  nor  craving  for  applause  enters  in. 

In  any  phase  of  a child’s  development,  it  is  most  im- 
portant that  his  efforts  toward  a wholesome  end  shall  bring 
him  the  reward  of  at  least  some  degree  of  success.  The  sense 
of  achievement  is  one  of  the  greatest  stimulants  toward  fur- 
ther effort,  and  nothing  paralyzes  the  interest  more  quickly 
than  the  sense  of  failure.  This  is  particularly  true  in  music 
study,  where  the  emotions  are  so  easily  involved.  Whatever 
line  of  music  a child  may  be  following,  if  he  does  not  grow 
sufficiently  to  give  him  some  sense  of  progress  or  achieve- 
ment, it  would  be  well  to  try  some  other  type  of  musical 
experience  that  will  give  him  a realization  of  success.  For 
each  repeated  failure  only  increases  his  fear  of  failure  and 
adds  more  weight  to  the  avoiding  attitude. 

All  along  the  way,  at  every  stage  of  the  child’s  develop- 
ment, the  parent  or  teacher  must  have  two  things  in  mind: 
she  must  see  that  the  child  does  something  that  will  give 
him  a sense  of  achievement,  and  at  the  same  time  she  must 
not  overstimulate  his  ego.  Group  singing,  group  dancing,  and 
group  playing  will  probably  do  this  more  naturally  and  more 
effectively  than  anything  else  that  comes  into  his  program, 
and  no  opportunity  should  be  lost  to  lead  the  timid  child 
into  such  groups. 

Conflicts. — Our  conflicts,  too,  often  come  into  play  in  a 
music  situation.  There  are  two  kinds  of  conflicts  that  seri- 
ously affect  one’s  relation  to  music:  (i)  the  conflict  between 
the  basic  urges  and  the  fears;  and  (2)  the  conflict  between  the 
primitive,  selfish  side  of  one’s  nature  and  the  educated,  altru- 
istic side. 

Sometimes  the  conflict  between  the  urge  for  expression  and 
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the  fear  of  criticism  or  failure  causes  a definite  emotional 
disturbance;  the  person  is  unwilling  to  give  up  the  effort, 
yet  afraid  to  continue.  Sometimes  in  a music  situation,  the 
struggle  between  these  two  forces  makes  the  child  nervous  and 
produces  great  fatigue.  Of  course  the  remedy  is  in  the  re- 
lease of  his  fears:  the  realization  that  it  is  quite  natural  to 
make  a few  mistakes,  and  that  no  one  is  concerned  about 
them,  and  that  even  if  he  should  make  mistakes,  they  will 
not  interfere  greatly  with  his  own  and  others’  enjoyment  of 
the  music. 

The  child  whose  basic  urge  for  recognition  has  been  over- 
exercised and  whose  exhibitionist  tendencies  are  greater  than 
normal,  sometimes  suffers  keenly  from  the  inner  conflict  be- 
tween this  urge  and  the  cultured  side  of  his  nature  which 
says,  “Hold  back,  John,  and  give  others  a chance.  Don’t  be 
a ‘show-off.’  ” Whichever  side  wins  out,  the  conflict  usually 
leaves  the  individual  a bit  depressed  afterwards.  Even  in 
grown-ups  (as  some  have  confessed)  the  desire  for  an  audi- 
ence, even  in  a small  party,  has  given  them  torture,  being 
pulled  in  one  way  by  the  primitive  urge  and  in  another  direc- 
tion by  the  fear  of  appearing  ridiculous.  In  conflicts  of  this 
kind,  the  heart  often  beats  faster,  as  if  preparing  for  a physical 
fray,  and  fatigue  is  the  inevitable  aftermath.  The  remedy  here 
is  the  release  of  the  exhibition  urge. 

Even  children  who  suffer  from  such  conflicts  may  be  led 
to  realize  that  the  urge  for  the  limelight  just  for  the  sake  of 
having  an  audience  is  infantile;  and  if  the  contribution  is 
really  worth  while,  the  audience  will  wish  to  have  it,  and 
it  doesn’t  matter  who  gives  it,  so  there  is  no  reason  for  hesita- 
tion in  presenting  it. 

Some  of  the  most  common  forms  of  the  conflict  between 
the  selfish  and  the  altruistic  sides  of  one’s  nature  may  be 
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observed  within  the  family  circle.  One  form  that  has  per- 
plexed many  parents  is  the  jealousy  which  one  child  feels 
toward  another,  in  which  there  is  sometimes  great  inner  con- 
flict, even  though  the  selfish  side  may  give  the  greater  evi- 
dence. Usually  it  is  the  older  child’s  jealousy  of  the  second 
child,  brought  about  by  the  parents’  failure  to  realize  the 
difficult  position  of  the  first  child  (who,  heretofore,  has  been 
pampered  and  showered  with  every  attention)  when  the 
second  child  arrives  to  deprive  him  of  what  he  had  always 
considered  his  rightful  homage.  Later  on,  this  jealousy  is 
often  fanned  by  thoughtless  comparisons.  Jealousy  in  the  fam- 
ily is  especially  devastating,  since  it  involves  a conflict  between 
feelings  of  rivalry  and  affection;  and  there  are  often  too  many 
complications  in  the  case  to  permit  the  jealous  child  to  face 
it  squarely  and  to  realize  the  cause  of  his  tension  and  un- 
happiness, even  if  he  were  old  enough  to  understand  it. 

In  a family  where  there  are  two  children,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  older  child  loses  interest  in  his  music  after 
the  second  one  begins  to  study.  From  the  time  of  his  birth, 
perhaps,  the  second  child  has  been  a source  of  grievance  to 
the  older  child,  who  had  to  give  up  his  place  as  the  center 
of  the  universe  for  this  young  usurper;  and  he  is  ready  to  be 
jealous  of  anything  that  the  younger  one  may  do  well.  When 
Number  Two  begins  the  study  of  music.  Number  One  is 
cramped  by  the  fear  that  his  younger  brother  may  catch  up 
with  him,  and  this  very  fear  is  reflected  in  his  lack  of  progress. 
The  younger  one  is  stimulated  by  the  wish  to  catch  up  with 
his  older  brother,  and  this  stimulation  is  reflected  in  his  rapid 
progress.  The  tendency  to  imitate  is  so  strong  in  children 
that  it  is  quite  natural  for  the  younger  one  to  try  to  emulate 
his  older  brother;  and  if  he  senses  a competition,  he  has  this 
added  stimulation  to  his  efforts.  To  make  matters  worse, 
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the  family  brags  about  the  younger  one  and  holds  him  up 
as  an  example  to  his  older  brother,  who  is  humiliated  by 
the  comparison,  is  utterly  discouraged,  and  quits  making  an 
effort.  The  whole  musical  set-up  is  a bitter  experience  for 
him;  and  because  of  these  unpleasant  experiences  he  wants 
to  give  up  his  music. 

To  avoid  a situation  of  this  kind,  first  of  all,  of  course, 
the  child’s  jealousy  should  be  forestalled  before  the  second 
child  is  born.  But  in  any  case,  the  older  child  should  always 
have  special  encouragement  and  a sufficient  start  ahead  before 
the  second  child  begins  to  study,  so  there  will  be  less  chance 
for  rivalry.  If  later  on  the  younger  one  seems  fikely  to  out- 
strip the  older  one,  the  wise  parent  will  try  to  see  that  the 
older  one  has  some  other  form  of  music  or  art  expression  from 
which  he  derives  especial  satisfaction.  It  is  often  a good  plan 
to  have  them  study  different  instruments  that  combine  well, 
so  they  can  play  duets  and  enjoy  their  music  together,  where 
comparisons  will  not  be  obvious. 

A case  comes  to  mind  where  a boy  of  ten  suddenly  lost 
interest  in  music  study,  made  no  progress,  and  wanted  to 
give  up  his  piano  lessons.  It  happened  that  his  sister  of  eight 
was  beginning  to  make  excellent  progress  with  her  piano 
playing,  and  was  being  pushed  to  the  foreground  by  her 
parents  and  teacher.  The  boy’s  “slump”  was  very  marked. 
Was  he  discouraged -by  the  feeling  that  his  ability  was  lim- 
ited, or  by  the  praise  which  his  younger  sister  received?  It 
would  be  difficult  to  tell;  for  no  one  can  be  sure  of  the  extent 
of  a child’s  musical  ability  so  long  as  there  are  emotional 
disturbances  that  prevent  its  free  expression. 

On  the  other  hand,  cases  are  known  where  limited  ability 
has  accomplished  astonishing  results  because  of  the  drive  of 
a great  interest  behind  that  ability.  And  talent  which  is  known 
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to  be  great  has  failed  to  function  because  of  emotional  tension 
or  disturbance,  which  again  reminds  us  of  the  great  truth 
that  a well-balanced  emotional  life  is  of  more  importance  for 
the  child’s  development  than  anything  else. 

To  keep  a healthy  balance  between  the  basic  urges  and 
the  cultured  side  of  one’s  nature — ^between  the  selfish  and 
altruistic  urges — ^is  really  the  main  avenue  to  happiness;  and 
the  field  of  music  study  and  music  expression  offers  great 
opportunities  throughout  childhood  for  helping  to  establish 
this  balance. 


VII 

MEMORY  ASSOCIATIONS 

Nothing  in  the  world  is  more  sensitive,  more  ready  for  im- 
pressions than  the  nervous  system  of  a baby.  Just  because 
babies  cannot  talk  back,  we  have  not  always  realized  how 
deep  these  early  impressions  are;  but  it  is  now  known  that 
a child’s  nervous  system  has  a memory  that  goes  further 
back  than  his  ability  to  -talk.  For  ages  mothers  have  soothed 
their  babies  with  their  own  singing,  and  fathers  have  crooned 
to  quiet  restless  children,  for  they  intuitively  felt  the  power 
of  quiet  song  to  temper  the  pulse  and  calm  the  spirit  of  the 
fretful  child.  Frequently  the  memories  of  cradle  songs  and 
other  beloved  melodies  sung  to  him  in  infancy  and  early 
childhood  will,  when  he  is  a man,  come  back  with  a rush 
of  soothing  tenderness  in  times  of  stress  and  turmoil. 

The  baby’s  nervous  system  is  not  only  keenly  susceptible 
to  the  blessing  of  the  mother’s  singing;  he  is  also  constituted 
so  that  his  sense  of  hearing  may  produce  great  spasms  in  his 
nervous  system.  A harsh  noise  may  terrify  an  infant  only  a 
few  weeks  old;  and  the  finer  and  more  sensitive  his  inherited 
make-up,  the  greater  the  shock. 

Several  years  ago,  Allen,  a boy  four  years  of  age,  entered 
kindergarten.  On  his  first  day  at  school,  when  the  teacher 
went  to  the  piano  and  started  to  play,  Allen  began  to  cry,  and, 
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although  he  apparently  struggled  with  his  quivering  lip  and 
heaving  chest,  it  was  too  much  for  him.  He  ran  into  the 
cloakroom  and  sobbed  against  his  little  overcoat  instead  of 
following  the  other  children’s  responses.  During  the  next  few 
days,  every  time  the  piano  was  played  the  child  wept,  and 
was  evidently  thrown  into  great  distress.  An  investigation  of 
his  history  was  made,  and  these  facts  were  learned.  His 
parents  were  intelligent,  and  his  mother  was  very  musical. 
From  infancy  he  could  not  bear  piano  music,  and  when  his 
sister  (ten  years  older  than  he)  or  anyone  else  in  the  family 
played  the  piano,  he  wept;  and  when  older,  he  would  run 
to  the  remote  part  of  the  house  and  shut  the  door,  trembling. 
The  only  kind  of  music  he  liked  was  his  mother’s  voice 
singing  softly  to  him,  as  they  sat  quietly  together  away  from 
the  piano.  If  she  should  ever  begin  to  play  and  sing  in  his 
presence,  he  would  always  say,  “Don’t  play,  mommie,  don’t 
play;  just  sing.”  After  some  time  and  partly  by  accident,  the 
probable  cause  of  his  aversion  was  discovered : 

When  Allen  was  born,  they  lived  in  a small  town  not  far 
from  the  ice  factory;  also  not  far  from  the  school  which  the 
ten-year-old  daughter  Mary  attended.  Mary  was  taking  piano 
lessons,  and  every  day  she  came  home  just  before  noon  in 
order  to  get  a little  practice  done  before  lunch  was  ready. 
During  the  winter  she  was  usually  well  into  her  practice  by 
twelve  o’clock.  Exactly  at  twelve  o’clock,  the  ice  factory 
whistle  blew  a terrific  shriek.  Mary,  being  used  to  it,  took  no 
notice  and  went  on  with  her  practice.  But  to  Allen,  the  baby 
in  the  next  room,  the  blast  was  a great  shock,  and  it  frightened 
him  terribly.  But  coming  to  his  ears  at  the  same  time  was  the 
sound  of  piano-playing,  and  the  two  sounds  were  naturally 
associated  in  his  mind.  On  many  days  the  same  thing  hap^ 
pened,  so  by  the  natural  law  of  association,  the  child,  whose 
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perfectly  natural  reaction  to  the  shrieking  whistle  was  a 
nervous  shock,  came  to  have  the  same  reaction  to  piano- 
playing; and  for  four  years  he  had  suffered  from  this  associa- 
tion. The  father  had  said:  “The  boy  must  be  a musical 
genius;  he  is  so  deeply  affected  by  music.” 

When  the  parents  came  to  realize  that  this  might  have 
been  the  cause  of  his  unhappy  reaction  to  piano  music,  they 
realized  the  necessity  of  building  up  other  definitely  happy 
associations  with  the  sound  of  piano  music — ^great  treats  that 
were  of  especial  joy  to  him,  such  as  swinging  with  father  and 
other  activities  which  delighted  him — always  with  piano  ac- 
companiments— and  his  aversion  was  gradually  overcome. 

Have  you  not  seen  children  who  cry  when  they  hear  music 
of  certain  kinds?  Investigate  the  history  of  that  crying,  and 
you  may  find  some  painful  association  which  distressed  the 
child,  but  which  older  people  did  not  notice. 

A man  of  middle  age  once  said  to  me:  “Music  has  no 
appeal  to  me  whatsoever,  and  I always  get  as  far  away  from 
it  as  I can.  I have  hated  music  all  my  life.  My  family  all 
love  music  and  there  is  considerable  talent  in  the  family;  but 
I cannot  remember  the  time  when  I did  not  dislike  all  musical 
sounds.  I would  not  sit  through  an  orchestra  concert  for 
much  pay.”  Of  course  it  would  have  been  difficult  at  his  age 
to  find  out  what  the  association  was;  but  his  reaction  was  so 
unnatural  that  there  was  probably  some  very  painful  associa- 
tion connected  with  some  of  the  family  music  in  his  early 
childhood. 

It  is  very  important  to  see  that  children  are  happy  in  their 
musical  experiences.  Not  that  they  should  be  pampered  or 
have  their  whims  humored;  but  it  is  most  important  that 
all  art  experiences  in  the  child’s  life  should  be  free  from 
unhappy  associations,  if  that  art  is  to  be  a comforting  resource 
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for  him  as  the  years  go  by.  A few  unhappy  associations  with 
music  study  (no  matter  what  the  cause  of  the  unhappiness 
may  be)  are  enough  to  set  up  a dislike  to  music  study,  merely 
by  the  natural  law  of  association  in  the  mind — ^the  same  law 
that  makes  the  saliva  flow  in  your  mouth  when  you  recall 
the  sour  taste  of  a lemon.  It  is  equally  true  that  happy  music 
experiences  tend  to  make  children  like  music  study  and 
accomplish  more  with  it. 

Vast  fields  of  educational  practice  are  built  upon  the  law  of 
memory  associations.  Punishment  has  been  given  to  children 
and  animals  in  the  hope  that  the  memory  of  pain  associated 
with  the  undesirable  act  will  prevent  its  repetition.  The  entire 
system  of  animal  training  was  built  on  the  law  of  association 
through  rewards  and  punishments  (though  I believe  the  mod- 
ern expert  trainer  of  animals  does  not  punish).  But  in  music 
there  may  be  associations  that  were  not  intended  to  remain 
with  the  child.  There  have  been  reported  many  incidents  con- 
nected with  music  study  which  were  meant  for  corrections  of 
the  moment,  but  which  had  lasting  influence,  such  as  the 
following;  “My  second  piano  teacher  used  to  rap  my  knuckles 
with  a pencil  when  I made  a mistake.  My,  how  it  hurt!  And 
I have  hated  piano  lessons  ever  since  then.”  “My  mother  once 
spanked  me  for  waking  up  my  baby  sister  with  my  piano 
playing,  and  it  was  the  longest  time  before  I could  find  any 
pleasure  again  in  my  piano  playing.”  A pleasurable  association 
is  equally  strong:  “Every  time  I hear  that  song  I feel  like 
throwing  my  hat  in  the  air  and  shouting,  as  I did  the  first 
time  I ever  heard  it.” 

The  voice  is  very  sensitive  to  thoughts  of  the  singer,  and 
the  free  use  of  the  singing  voice  is  often  affected  by  memories 
that  lurk  in  the  nervous  system. 

In  going  through  the  routine  of  voice  testing  in  one  of  my 
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classes,  it  was  the  turn  of  Susan,  a girl  of  sixteen  who  came 
to  me  with  hands  and  lips  quivering  and  said:  “I  can’t  sing; 
there’s  no  use  testing  my  voice.” 

“But  you  were  singing  in  the  group  a moment  ago.” 

“Yes,  but  so  very  softly  that  no  one  heard  me;  I can’t  keep 
on  the  tune.” 

“All  right,  sing  softly  now,  and  only  you  and  I will 
hear  it.” 

She  matched  the  tones  of  the  piano  correctly,  and  I ex- 
pressed my  approval  and  encouraged  her  to  sing  with  a little 
more  volume.  She  imitated  short  phrases  correctly  which 
showed  her  inherent  ability  to  sing  in  tune  so  far  as  ear  and 
vocal  chords  were  concerned,  and  I knew  that  her  trouble 
was  psychological.  “Of  course  you  can  sing  in  tune,”  I told 
her.  “You  have  just  proved  it.  What  makes  you  think  you 
can’t?” 

“Everyone  tells  me  I’m  off,  and  tells  me  to  hush.” 

“Oh,  that  is  quite  natural  for  your  classmates  to  remind 
you  when  you  make  a mistake.  They  make  mistakes  in  the 
tune,  too,  very  often;  everyone  does;  a little  criticism  of  that 
kind  should  not  bother  you.” 

“But  that  isn’t  all.  My  father  told  me  that  my  voice  is 
awful,  and  he  should  know!  He  also  tells  me  to  shut  up.  I 
would  love  to  sing  if  I could,  but  I know  that  my  voice  is 
terrible,”  and  tears  came  in  her  eyes,  “so  I never  sing  so 
anyone  can  hear  me.” 

So  that  was  the  real  trouble!  Her  father,  in  some  moment 
of  irritation  or  possibly  in  a teasing  mood,  had  inflicted  this 
wound  which  had  hurt  her  more  than  he  could  realize,  and 
which  had  never  healed.  It  is  probable  that  the  self-conscious- 
ness caused  by  his  remark  had  tightened  her  throat  when  she 
tried  to  sing  in  school  and  caused  her  to  sing  off  pitch  more 
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than  she  otherwise  would  have  done.  Her  efforts  to  sing  even 
at  this  time  were  constrained,  and  her  facial  expression  was 
anything  but  relaxed.  I saw  no  evidences  of  an  unusual  voice, 
but  under  conditions  like  these,  no  voice  could  possibly  func- 
tion at  its  best.  And  even  if  she  had  only  very  mediocre  abili- 
ties as  a singer,  she  should  have  been  left  free  to  find  what 
pleasure  she  could  in  whatever  voice  she  had. 

It  is  possible  that  this  father  had  dreamed  of  a daughter 
with  a beautiful  voice,  and  when  she  did  not  sing  like  a night- 
ingale at  an  early  age,  his  disappointment  made  him  too 
critical  of  her.  It  is  also  possible  that  he  may  have  wished 
to  appear  before  his  daughter  as  a very  discerning  judge  of 
such  matters,  to  win  her  greater  admiration,  not  realizing 
of  course  that  he  was  crushing  her  in  his  effort  to  boost 
himself. 

“Well,  fathers  do  love  to  tease  sometimes,  and  that  is  of  no 
importance,”  I told  her.  “The  important  thing  is  to  turn  your 
voice  loose  and  use  it  freely,  as  it  was  made  to  be  used. 
Now  fill  the  room  with  this  note,  and  let  it  vibrate  all  the 
way  to  the  far  corner  of  the  ceiling.”  With  a little  encourage- 
ment she  began  to  relax  the  tension  in  her  throat  which  had 
always  held  back  the  tone,  and  she  seemed  to  get  a glimpse 
of  real  joy  in  the  use  of  her  voice.  As  she  left  the  room,  she 
said:  “Now  I shall  be  singing  all  the  time!” 

A few  days  later,  when  I next  saw  her,  she  had  relapsed 
into  her  former  lack  of  confidence — so  strong  was  the  influ- 
^ence  of  those  painful  memories.  Again  and  again  it  was  neces- 
sary to  give  her  a pleasant  experience  to  associate  vvith  her 
singing. 

But  the  remedy  is  not  always  as  clearly  indicated  as  it  was 
in  this  case.  Sometimes  the  wound  is  too  deep  to  be  reached; 
sometimes  the  association,  came  at  such  an  early  age  (as  in 
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the  case  of  Allen)  that  the  child  does  not  know  what  the 
association  is.  Sometimes  children  are  not  so  frank  as  Susan 
was  at  sixteen;  in  fact,  it  is  usually  more  difficult  to  reach  the 
cause  of  such  impressions  and  attitudes. 

Parents  sometimes  unconsciously  do  great  injury  by  making 
sarcastic  remarks  or  poking  fun  at  the  child  in  regard  to  his 
music.  Sarcasm  and  ridicule  are  the  most  poisonous  weapons 
one  can  use  against  musical  development,  whether  the  case 
is  a child  or  an  adult.  It  is  usually  employed  in  ignorance, 
with  no  ill  intentions,  but  with  devastating  results.  I know 
a man  who,  thinking  to  say  something  clever,  or  to  prove 
his  own  high  level  of  taste,  made  a sarcastic  remark  about 
his  fifteen-year-old  son’s  singing.  That  was  several  years  ago, 
and  since  then  the  boy  has  never  attempted  to  sing,  though 
he  seemed  to  enjoy  singing  before  that.  This  wound  (with 
others  of  its  kind  which  the  boy  had  probably  suffered)  was 
enough  to  blight  his  power  and  kill  his  wish  to  sing. 

Since  interest  is  necessary  to  bring  about  progress,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  obtain  a reliable  inkling  of  a child’s  natural  talent 
when  some  unfortunate  experiences  have  blocked  the  interest 
and  its  accompanying  effort.  No  doubt  many  people  have 
gone  through  life  without  even  knowing,  themselves,  that 
they  had  unusual  ability  in  music,  merely  because  their  wish 
to  put  forth  effort  had  been  frustrated  at  an  early  age  through 
somebody’s  mishandling  of  a music  situation,  causing  un- 
happy associations  with  music-making. 

Olive’s  experience  is  so  common  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  in  any  community  a large  group  of  assembled  adults 
in  which  someone  did  not  have  a similar  experience: 

At  seven  years  of  age,  Olive  liked  to  sing,  but  could  not 
“carry  a tune.”  (Many  cannot  at  that  age  who,  later  on,  sing 
well.)  The  other  children  would  laugh  at  her  and  she  became 
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SO  self-conscious  about  her  voice  that  today  as  a grown  woman 
she  will  refuse  to  sing  aloud  when  anyone  is  present. 

Mrs.  H. writes:  “As  a young  child  in  the  lower  grades,, 

I was  very  sensitive  and  shy.  One  day  I was  asked  to  sing  a 
song  before  the  class.  Owing  to  bashfulness,  I did  not  do  it 
as  well  as  I should  have  done.  It  was  a terrible  ordeal  for  me, 
and  my  voice  was  flat.  My  teacher  thought  from  this  that 
I was  a monotone,  and  I was  placed  in  the  monotone  group. 
My  musical  interest  became  a closed  book.  I still  have  the 
sense  of  inferiority  clinging  to  me,  but  as  the  years  went  by 
I have  learned  to  enjoy  music  regardless  of  my  poor  voice. 
For  after  I left  the  grammar  school  I was  very  fortunate  to 
have  an  understanding  teacher  in  the  high  school.  She  was 
my  English  teacher,  and  I was  often  invited  to  her  home. 
She  played  the  piano  beautifully.  Since  I did  not  care  to  sing, 
I thought  to  satisfy  my  musical  desire  by  learning  to  play 
the  piano.  After  several  friendly  visits  to  my  teacher’s  home, 
I began  to  like  music  again.  Somehow  she  made  me  feel 
that  it  was  worth  trying  to  play  an  instrument.  Today  I am 
thankful  that  I can  play  the  piano  a little,  just  enough  to 
get  a little  pleasure  and  relaxation  after  a day’s  work.” 

The  case  of  Mrs.  H.  gives  evidence  of  counter-influences 
that  tend  to  mitigate,  in  some  measure,  the  harmful  effect 
of  a painful  memory.  A parent  who  is  conscious  of  these 
influences  can  guide  at  least  some  of  the  child’s  musical 
experiences  so  that  happy  memories  of  these  will  help  the 
child  to  forget  whatever  unpleasant  impressions  may  already 
exist.  It  is  never  too  late  (and  never  too  early)  to  build  up 
the  materials  for  happy  memories  by  giving  the  child  a joyous 
musical  experience. 

It  is  fortunate  that  we  human  beings  tend  to  remember 
the  pleasant  things  more  easily  than  we  recall  the  unpleasant 
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(unless  the  latter  experiences  were  greatly  stressed,  or  often 
repeated) ; for  this  makes  it  easier  for  us  to  place  deliberately 
in  the  storehouse  of  the  child’s  memory  those  treasures  which 
we  wish  to  remain. 

“Whenever  I hear  Chopin,”  said  a man  of  fifty,  “I  can  close 
my  eyes  and  transport  myself  back  to  the  old  home  and 
crawl  under  the  big  square  piano  where,  as  a small  boy,  I 
listened  to  my  mother  play.  Those  are  the  happiest  memories 
of  my  life.  At  the  time  I did  not  know  what  she  was  playing; 
but  I remembered  the  melodies,  and  have  since  identified 
them.  I now  know  it  was  Chopin  that  she  played  most  of 
all.  She  died  when  I was  still  a young  boy;  but  nothing  could 
ever  take  that  part  of  her  away  from  me.  Neither  could 
anything  take  away  from  me  the  satisfaction  which  I find 
in  my  own  very  amateurish  piano-playing  today.” 

A young  mother  of  thirty-five  recently  said:  “If  I can  give 
my  children  a few  memories  like  those  I have  carried  with 
me  all  these  years,  I shall  not  begrudge  any  sacrifice  that 
it  may  cost  me.  My  father  and  mother  were  not  so  very 
musical,  but  they  both  loved  music  and  they  both  enjoyed 
singing.  My  mother  played  the  piano  a little.  As  far  back  as 
I can  remember,  we  used  to  go  in  the  ‘parlor’  after  supper 
in  the  evening  and  sing  together.  Not  every  evening,  of  course, 
but  very,  very  frequently.  Mother  would  play  the  piano,  and 
father  always  sang  songs  that  delighted  us  children.  I re- 
member that  father  did  not  always  stay  on  the  pitch  very 
well,  and  mother  had  to  help  him  out  very  often  and  give 
him  a little  drill  on  the  difficult  parts,  but  we  children 
thought  his  singing  was  marvelous!  A book  of  old  college 
songs  seemed  to  be  his  favorite,  and  we  children  always 
begged  for  the  ‘Peanut  Song’  and  waited  breathlessly  for 
the  last  verse  in  which  he  usually  failed  to  get  in  all  the  words 
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in  time!  And  how  lustily  we  would  all  sing  Tolly-Wolly- 
Doodle  all  the  day!’ 

“I  dare  say  a critical  musician  would  not  have  thought 
our  music  was  on  a very  high  level;  but  I treasure  those 
evenings  after  supper  as  among  the  very  happiest  memories 
of  my  life,  and  they  nourished  in  us  a love  of  music  and 
music-making  which  none  of  us  will  ever  lose.  And  that  is 
why  I want  to  pass  on  to  my  children  something  of  that  same 
kind  of  joyous  heritage.” 


VIII 


SOCIAL  INFLUENCES 


For  a long  time  it  has  been  a matter  o£  common  knowledge 
that  children’s  attitudes  about  any  and  all  activities  are 
strongly  influenced  by  the  attitudes  and  reactions  of  their 
friends  and  schoolmates,  and,  to  a lesser  degree,  by  their 
elders.  The  child  resents  any  criticism  by  an  elder  (either 
candid  or  implied  criticism)  which  rouses  his  fear  of  inade- 
quacy. This  resentment  causes  him  to  set  up  a wall  of  defense 
against  it  which  makes  it  more  difficult  for  an  adult  to  in- 
fluence his  attitude,  especially  if  the  child  suspects  that  there 
is  a deliberate  attempt  to  influence  him.  But  his  fellows,  who 
have  their  own  limitations,  as  he  has,  have  no  attempts  at 
training  behind  their  suggestions,  so  they  may  speak  their 
minds  freely,  and  he  has  no  wall  of  defense  to  prevent  his 
attaching  importance  to  that  which  they  say,  and  feeling  the 
influence  of  their  words.  Among  companions  there  is  a fellow 
feeling  of  immaturity  and  imperfection  which  is  very  com- 
forting. 

What  his  fellows  say  about  it  often  determines  in  very 
great  measure  whether  a child  will  wish  to  study  music  at 
all;  and  if  he  decides  to  study,  perhaps  they  will  be  the  ones 
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who  cause  him  to  stop;  or  who  stimulate  him  to  greater  effort. 
“If  Bill  decides  to  take  lessons,  then  I will  too,”  is  a choice 
too  often  made,  though  Tom  may  have  greater  talent  and 
greater  need  for  music  in  his  life  than  Bill  has.  If  Bill  thinks 
that  music  lessons  are  for  girls,  and  not  for  strong  able-bodied 
boys  like  himself,  Tom  will  have  none  of  them,  even  though 
he  may  have  a secret  wish  to  play  the  piano. 

Social  approval — if  the  approval  comes  from  the  right  per- 
sons— ^will  also  have  strong  weight  in  the  direction  of  study 
habits  and  practice.  Sometimes  a very  brilliant  child  who 
craves  the  approval  of  his  school  fellows  will  deliberately 
make  mistakes  in  class  to  prevent  there  being  too  great  a 
difference  between  him  and  them.  And  many  a child  in 
school  has  declined  to  give  an  answer  which  he  knew  if 
his  best  friend  could  not  answer  the  question. 

Although  one’s  companions  have  the  strongest  conscious 
influence  on  the  attitude  toward  music,  perhaps  the  deepest 
(possibly  unconscious)  influence  of  all  is  the  attitude  and 
musical  habits  of  the  child’s  family.  If  the  parents  are  in- 
different to  music,  the  child  will  probably  be  indifferent  also, 
even  in  spite  of  persuasion  to  study.  An  attitude  is  more 
easily  “caught”  by  the  child  than  many  parents  realize  and, 
strange  to  say,  children  usually  feel  the  difference  between 
the  genuine  and  the  assumed  attitude. 

In  the  beginning  imitation  is  the  only  way  that  music  can 
be  taught;  and  music  habits  are  imitated  as  well  as  musical 
tones.  Therefore  a child  who  is  reared  in  a family  with 
habits  of  music-making  at  home  will  be  more  likely  to  want 
to  make  music  than  the  child  who  never  sees  his  family 
play  at  home.  Not  only  because  of  the  power  of  imitation, 
but  mainly  because  of  the  pleasure  he  has  experienced  and 
the  wish  to  repeat  and  continue  that  pleasure.  It  would  be 
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worth  while  for  any  child,  talented  or  not,  to  live  in  a home 
where  the  making  of  music  is  an  habitual,  joy-giving  thing, 
a daily  feast,  in  which  all  the  members  of  the  family  take 
part.  For  it  is  in  the  home  that  the  greatest  and  most  satis- 
fying intimacy  with  music  is  fostered. 

The  changing  points  of  view  and  the  changing  goals  of 
society  greatly  affect  the  attitude  toward  music-making.  My 
grandmother  wanted  her  daughters  to  learn  to  sing  and  play 
the  piano  merely  to  add  to  their  social  graces.  Girls  who  could 
play  for  the  entertainment  of  their  friends  were  more  popular, 
and  the  girl  who  could  sit  at  the  piano  in  a lovely  flowing 
gown  and  sing  “Lilly  Dale”  and  other  sentimental  songs  to 
her  gentlemen  callers,  stood  a much  better  chance  of  making 
a good  marriage  than  the  girl  who  couldn’t  (other  charms 
being  equal,  of  course).  Old  maids  were  pitied,  in  those  days, 
and  our  grandmothers  were  farsighted  and  practical.  The 
girls  must  have  music  as  an  “accomplishment.”  But  the  boys 
— oh,  no,  that  was  quite  a different  matter.  With  them,  music 
was  a liability — not  an  asset.  Men  musicians,  for  the  most 
part,  were  considered  effeminate,  good-for-nothings.  “Only  a 
trifling  musician”  was  the  term  usually  applied  to  one  who 
played,  unless  indeed  he  was  a genius  and  reached  unusual 
artistic  heights;  and  girls  were  warned  against  the  man  mu- 
sician as  undependable  and  unable  to  support  a family.  The 
thought  that  a man  might  be  an  excellent  musician  and  still 
make  his  living  and  be  a good  “provider”  for  his  family  was 
not  encouraged. 

The  teaching  of  music  was  a “ladylike”  occupation,  so 
when  the  day  came  when  it  was  not  considered  a reflection 
on  some  man  who  was  expected  to  “support  all  the  women- 
folks of  his  family,”  a woman  might  well  give  music  lessons 
for  economic  reasons.  These  were  the  two  values  in  music 
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lessons  (as  an  accomplishment,  and  later  a possible  source 
of  income  for  women).  The  effect  of  this  attitude  of  parents 
is  still  felt  in  some  sections  where  boys  who  study  music 
are  branded  as  “sissies”  by  their  less  talented  companions. 
Of  course  we  now  realize  that  music  is  not  feminine — it  is  a 
human  expression,  practiced  by  all  the  peoples  of  the  world, 
and  in  the  case  of  natural  primitive  peoples,  the  men  are 
even  more  in  evidence  than  the  women.  Boys  inherit  musical 
talent  the  same  as  girls  do,  and  it  is  trite  to  mention  that  all 
the  world’s  greatest  musicians  have  been  men.  If  there  are 
boys  who  think  that  music  is  “sissy,”  it  is  a result  of  external 
influence  and  not  of  any  natural  feeling. 

Some  have  tried  to  show  boys  the  manly  side  of  music  by 
giving  them  the  kind  often  called  “ruff  stuff” — rowdy  hilarious 
songs  and  instrumental  music  whose  only  justifiable  element 
is  rhythm.  It  is  an  insult  to  a boy’s  finer  sensibilities  to  assume 
that  he  is  not  as  much  interested  in  beautiful  things  as  girls 
are,  and  a mistake  to  assume  that  his  only  avenue  to  music 
is  by  way  of  the  hilarious  types. 

The  social  influence  toward  professional  ambitions  in  music 
is  everywhere  evident.  Sometimes  it  is  used  as  a stimulant  to 
obtain  efficient  work,  and  very  often  this  stimulant  is  harmful. 
For  a long  time  it  has  been  the  tendency  to  think  that  every- 
one with  considerable  music  talent  should  follow  the  music 
profession,  either  to  perform  or  to  teach  music.  Talented  chil- 
dren have  been  pushed  into  it  by  parents,  teachers  and  friends; 
every  talented  young  violinist  or  pianist  has  seen  himself  or 
herself  a concert  star;  and  the  young  singers  with  better  than 
average  voices  have  dreamed  dreams  of  the  operatic  stage, 
or  at  least  of  radio  singing.  As  a result,  the  music  profession 
is  greatly  overcrowded.  Many  fine  young  people  whose  talents 
are  not  great  enough  to  survive  in  the  mad  competition,  or 
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else  who  are  not  aggressive  enough  to  push  their  way  to  the 
fruitful  opportunities,  are  being  sadly  discouraged,  and  some 
of  them  are  actually  in  want.  One  of  the  main  problems  of 
the  Juilliard  School  and  other  endowed  music  schools  is  in 
finding  positions  for  their  graduates;  and  some  musicians  who 
began  their  careers  before  professionalism  became  so  rife,  have 
grown  soured  and  embittered  toward  the  art. 

Now  there  is  always  room  at  the  top  for  the  genius,  and 
we  have  need  of  his  revelations  of  the  art  and  of  his  inspira- 
tion; but  we  certainly  have  no  need  for  the  mob  of  would-be 
artists  ready  to  tear  each  other’s  throats  in  their  efforts  to  be 
heard.  It  is  very  sad  that  the  time  has  come  when  musicians 
have  to  beg  for  opportunities  to  exhibit  their  talents.  If  they 
must  live  by  their  playing,  of  course  their  public  must  have 
an  opportunity  to  find  out  whether  they  like  it  or  not;  but 
it  is  nevertheless  a great  pity  and  most  inappropriate  that  such 
a spiritual  art  should  have  to  be  fostered  in  this  way. 

Eric  Clarke,  in  his  “Music  in  Everyday  Life”  says:  “Mu- 
sicians are  always  more  anxious  to  ply  their  craft  than  the 
pubhc  is  to  have  them  do  so.  The  artist  wants  to  perform, 
even  if  society  is  run  by  tired  business  men  who  may  con- 
sider it  a bore  to  be  dragged  to  a concert The  profession 

is  always  clogged.  Very  few  musicians  are  in  a position  to 
fight  for  their  rights;  with  most  of  them  the  characteristic 
posture  must  be  to  stand  with  cap  in  hand,  beggars  in  a 
world  of  salesmen. . . . 

“Now  any  profession  which  depends  upon  audiences  as 
much  as  music  does,  must  always  be  subject  to  change  in 
popular  taste.  Musical  opportunities  are  created  by  the  public 
and  as  readily  destroyed. . . . Music  as  an  art  goes  on,  but 
as  a source  of  livelihood,  it  is  ever  changing.  In  these  circum- 
stances a high  mortality  in  the  profession  is  only  to  be  ex- 
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pected Certainly  there  is  no  need,  for  the  platform  any 

more  than  for  the  stage,  to  foster  the  natural  tendency  to 
self-dramatization,  nor  to  abet  parents  who  urge  their  children 
on  with  the  idea  that  to  be  a public  entertainer  is  a glorious 
ambition. 

“As  shown  by  the  record,  entirely  too  large  a number  of 
people  prepared  for  an  artistic  career  are  obliged  at  the  very 
time  when  they  should  be  headed  for  self-support,  to  cut  their 
losses  and  make  for  some  other  goal.  It  is  not  easy  for  them; 
much  of  their  life  has  been  led  in  the  wrong  direction.  Over- 
stimulated  by  musical  excitement  at  home,  driven  to  practice 
for  technical  proficiency,  paraded  before  household,  friends 
and  visitors,  youthful  instrumentalists  destined  for  the  profes- 
sion too  often  have  been  denied  those  qualities  which  come 
from  happy  association  with  children  of  their  own  age,  and 
from  regular  hours  and  fresh  air 

“. . . Among  us,  the  essential  kinship  possible  through  music 
has  been  neglected.  Instead  of  bringing  people  closer,  we  have 
been  interested  in  the  things  that  will  single  individuals  out 
from  their  fellows.” 

The  remedy  for  these  unfortunate  conditions  seems  to  lie 
in  parents  training  their  children  to  make  music  for  the  love 
of  it,  and  not  for  professional  or  exhibition  purposes.  If  all 
parents  would  hold  before  their  children  the  values  of  music- 
making for  their  greater  appreciation  of  the  world’s  best 
music,  for  the  richness  of  their  own  living,  and  for  their  own 
happiness  and  well-being — which  is  really  music’s  mission — 
the  number  of  contented  amateurs  would  increase  and  the 
number  of  struggling,  uneasy  professionals  would  diminish. 
There  would  still  be  professionals  enough  from  the  ranks  of 
those  who  have  great  gifts  and  need  no  urging,  and  who  will 
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choose  the  music  profession  in  spite  of  the  joys  of  the  ama- 
teur. 

There  was  a time  when  there  were  no  professional  musicians 
and  everybody  in  the  tribe  expressed  freely  his  own  musical 
feeling.  Then  music  served  its  great  purpose  as  an  emotional 
outlet  and  benign  comforter  for  aU,  not  just  a few.  Have  we 
not  lost  something  in  allowing  the  art  to  become  so  special- 
ized, so  professionalized,  and  consequently,  so  commercial- 
ized? And  is  there  not  something  materially  wrong  with  the 
musical  life  of  a community  which  allows  its  opera  “stars”  to 
be  given  salaries  that  are  written  with  five  figures  while  in 
the  same  community  are  hundreds  of  worthy  and  gifted 
musicians  and  music  teachers  in  real  want?  Could  we  not 
permit  music  to  serve  more  of  its  real  mission  of  giving  peace 
and  comfort  and  happiness  at  home,  and  of  drawing  people 
and  peoples  closer  together  in  ties  of  friendship? 


IX 

BODILY  HEALTH 


Bodily  health  affects  one’s  attitude  about  everything,  so 
naturally  we  would  expect  its  effect  on  the  child’s  interest  in 
music  study.  Sometimes  a frail  child  who  has  not  the  energy 
for  many  outdoor  sports  will  be  quite  content  to  stay  indoors 
and  practice — perhaps  more  than  is  good  for  him  if  he  is 
greatly  interested  in  it.  But  the  robust  child  with  much  en- 
ergy needs  vigorous  bodily  activity,  and  after  sitting  for  sev- 
eral hours  a day  in  school  it  is  only  natural  and  proper  that 
he  should  prefer  outdoor  sports  to  indoor  practice.  This 
should  be  no  indication  that  he  is  not  interested  in  music.  It 
only  means  that  his  physical  need  comes  first,  and  some  other 
time  should  be  arranged  for  his  music  activities  which  will 
not  interfere  with  the  building  of  a healthy  body. 

In  fact  the  vigorous  and  growing  boy  and  girl,  especially 
in  the  early  teens,  may  give  evidence  of  boredom  with  music, 
even  though  they  may  have  considerable  talent,  and  have 
previously  shown  a great  deal  of  interest.  This  temporary 
boredom  should  not  be  taken  seriously  unless  it  is  the  result 
of  unfortunate  music  experiences.  With  the  growing  body,  its 
changing  chemistry,  the  rapidly  unfolding  mind,  the  shifting 
outlook  and  new  interests  and  ambitions,  it  is  not  surprising 
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that  the  music  interests  may  sometimes  lag  or  even  disappear. 
But  if  previous  experiences  have  been  satisfying,  the  interest 
will  return,  perhaps  in  greater  force  than  ever.  Much  depends 
on  the  emotional  make-up  of  the  child.  In  many  children  the 
interest  in  music  is  greater  during  adolescence  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  this  seems  to  be  the  more  common  result  if  the  pre- 
adolescent child  has  found  joy  in  his  music  and  has  discov- 
ered its  inviting  challenge.  This  is  to  be  greatly  desired  and 
striven  for  throughout  the  child’s  early  music  experiences.  For 
the  adolescent  with  his  surplus  of  energy  and  shifting  inter- 
ests, has  great  need  of  the  equilibrating  influence  of  music- 
making, both  when  alone  and  with  others. 

The  bodily  health  of  a child  should  not  be  overlooked  by 
the  parent  in  considering  the  matter  of  when  to  begin  indi- 
vidual instruction.  The  frail  child  should  not  have  formal 
music  lessons  until  the  parent  can  be  sure  that  the  physical 
strain  of  the  playing  position  and  the  nervous  strain  of  the 
effort  are  not  too  much  for  him.  Informal  teaching  is  far  bet- 
ter for  all  young  children,  whether  strong  or  frail,  than  set 
“lessons”  upon  a piano  stool,  or  holding  a violin  in  position. 
Where  the  order  of  the  music  lesson  is  partly  dancing,  partly 
singing,  partly  experimentation  with  musical  sounds,  playing 
various  types  of  simple  instruments,  improvising,  etc.,  with 
or  without  brief  moments  at  the  piano,  there  is  no  reason  for 
physical  fatigue  or  nervous  strain.  This  is  the  type  of  lesson 
most  suited  to  the  young  child,  and  many  teachers  are  pre- 
paring themselves  for  this  type  of  teaching. 

The  older  way  of  starting  a child’s  music  instruction  by 
keeping  him  still  on  a piano  stool  for  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes— and  sometimes  longer — struggling  with  puzzling  sym- 
bols and  hand-positions  and  at  the  same  time  trying  to  hear 
whether  the  sound  he  makes  is  pleasing  or  not, — is  a great 
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Strain,  both  physically  and  mentally,  and  many  children  have 
been  made  very  nervous — and  even  ill — ^by  such  processes.  Of 
course  the  genius  is  always  in  a class  to  himself,  and  he  can 
cope  with  such  matters;  many  other  healthy  children  have  also 
lived  through  it  without  injury,  especially  if  they  were  suffi- 
ciently talented  to  derive  the  satisfactions  that  offset  the  strain. 
But  where  the  satisfactions  are  not  great  enough  to  compen- 
sate for  the  effort,  the  attitude  toward  music  study  will  be 
seriously  affected.  The  parent  of  the  frail  child  would  do  well 
to  postpone  private  lessons  and  even  then  select  the  teacher 
with  great  care — one  with  real  understanding  of  children — 
and  be  sure  that  there  will  be  a minimum  of  strain  and  fa- 
tigue. 

The  average  healthy  child  of  nine  years  will  be  able  to  give 
daily  a half-hour  of  good  hard  work  on  his  instrument,  the 
choice  of  which  should  be  the  result  of  such  previous  music 
experiences  as  suggested  above.  How  much  a child  should 
practice  is  a matter  to  be  determined  in  each  individual  case. 
Children  from  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age  would  probably 
have  practice  periods  that  vary  from  about  a half-hour  to  an 
hour  daily.  Some  gifted  children  can  thrive  on  more,  and  for 
others,  this  is  too  much,  I have  known  some  children  of  un- 
usual ability  who  practiced  several  hours  every  day;  but  this  is 
a risky  thing  to  require  of  any  child  who  has  school  responsi- 
bilities in  addition  to  his  music.  No  matter  how  great  a child’s 
talent  may  be,  he  must  first  of  all  be  a healthy  animal  with 
much  outdoor  life  and  physical  play.  This  is  a much  better 
foundation  for  a musical  career  than  building  technique  at 
the  expense  of  a strong  body. 

Activity  is  a law  of  life.  And  the  child’s  bodily  activity  must 
be  free  from  nervous  strain  and  self-conscious  tensions.  Un- 
directed dancing  and  other  forms  of  spontaneous  bodily 
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movement  tend  to  release  the  tensions  of  the  body  which  are 
brought  on  by  our  tense  civilization.  A famous  doctor  has 
said,  “Rhythm  and  again  rhythm  is  what  a child’s  nature 
basks  in — the  great  corrector  of  nervous  diseases  and  irregu- 
lated  emotions.”  , 

But  the  child  needs  something  besides  movement  and  self- 
expression.  He  must  also  learn  to  relax  and  yield  himself  to 
complete  rest.  One  would  naturally  suppose  that  a little  child, 
of  all  people,  already  knows  how  to  do  this.  And  of  course  the 
child  whose  environment  has  been  wholesome,  does  do  it 
naturally;  but  so  often  I have  found  children  who  hold  them- 
selves stiff  when  they  lie  down  to  rest,  and  if  you  pick  up  an 
arm  or  leg,  you  will  find  no  relaxation  in  it.  Apparently  they 
do  not  know  how  to  loosen  the  tension  of  their  muscles. 

The  child  needs  more  relaxation  in  his  waking  hours,  not 
only  for  his  bodily  health,  but  also  for  his  musical  develop- 
ment, strange  as  this  may  seem.  Music  is  one  of  those  phe- 
nomena of  Nature  which  “bloweth  where  it  listeth.”  A feeling 
for  music  and  an  appreciation  of  it  cannot  be  urged.  It  comes 
of  itself  when  conditions  invite  it,  and  a relaxed  body  and  an 
open  mind  are  especially  favorable  to  receive  it.  The  child’s 
nerves,  his  kinesthetic  sense  and  his  thought  cannot  freely 
respond  to  music  in  a muscle-tight,  stiff  body,  any  more  than 
his  creative  power  can  develop  in  a state  of  boredom. 

Children  often  suffer  from  fatigue  more  than  we  realize, — 
the  fatigue  of  nerves  that  are  strained  with  fears  and  self- 
consciousness.  Miss  Ada  Bicking  once  related  a fine  thought 
expressed  by  an  old  negress  in  her  service.  “Aunt  Linda,”  she 
asked,  “why  is  it  that  you  never  seem  to  get  any  older?  You 
work  so  hard,  but  you  always  seem  so  fresh  and  never  look 
tired.”  “Yes,  I does  work.  Miss  Ada,”  she  answered,  “and  dis 
am  de  reason  I keeps  fresh  and  young:  When  I works,  I 
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works  hard;  but  when  I sets,  / sets  loose.”  This  gives  a sug- 
gestion for  children  as  well  as  for  their  parents. 

A kindred  danger  for  which  parents  and  teachers  are  both 
responsible  is  the  unhealthy  effect  of  too  much  uncertainty 
and  excitement  in  the  child’s  surroundings,  and  too  little  poise 
and  serenity  in  the  people  who  are  with  young  children. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  have  we  been  in  such 
great  need  of  a steady  equipoise  in  the  environment  of  chil- 
dren, and  of  calming  influences  such  as  well  chosen  music 
can  provide;  and  never  before,  so  far  as  I know,  has  the  music 
of  the  people  been  so  lacking  in  the  elements  that  cultivate 
equilibrium,  as  is  the  prevalent  type  of  popular  music.  All  the 
more  need  that  we  shall  give  a thought  to  some  counter-bal- 
ancing effort  toward  poise  and  the  gathering  together  of  the 
strong  forces  of  each  child’s  nature.  Too  much  talking,  too 
many  things  to  do,  too  many  things  in  the  “enriching”  envi- 
ronment, too  much  criticism  of  the  child’s  honest  efforts,  too 
many  places  to  go,  too  many  things  to  want,  when  we  already 
have  too  many  things, — no  time  to  do  the  things  we  want  to 
do  most  of  all, — no  time  to  do  nothing  (gramatically  correct) 
— ^all  these  contribute  their  quota  to  the  strain  and  nervous 
tension  to  which  so  many  of  our  children  succumb. 

We  must  also  protect  their  ears  from  as  many  piercing,  un- 
musical sounds  as  we  can.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  keep 
out  all  unmusical  sounds,  but  we  can  at  least  protect  them 
from  human  sounds  that  are  unpleasant.  I wonder  if  many 
of  us  realize  what  a harsh  voice  does  to  the  sensitive  nerves 
of  a baby.  I have  seen  a man  enter  a room  and  speak  in  a 
rough,  scolding  voice  to  an  older  child,  and  the  baby  playing 
happily  with  his  toys  on  the  floor  would  immediately  begin 
to  cry.  The  scolding  mother  with  her  loud,  high-pitched  voice, 
is  almost  sure  to  have  a nervous,  irritable  child.  Have  you  ever 
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noticed  the  magic  o£  a low,  calm  voice  in  soothing  a group 
of  squabbling  children?  If  we  could  always  think  to  guard 
the  pitch  and  tone  quality  of  our  own  speaking  voices,  how 
much  steadier  would  be  the  nerves  of  all  the  family,  and  es- 
pecially those  of  the  little  children! 

The  physiologists  assure  us  that  the  constant  beating  of 
sounds  upon  the  eardrum  and  the  constant  irritation  of  the 
nerves  of  the  inner  ear  cause  fatigue  and  nerve  strain  even  if 
not  more  serious  consequences.  The  efforts  of  some  city  au- 
thorities to  reduce  the  unnecessary  sounds  of  the  street  are  in 
line  with  the  recommendations  of  the  health  authorities,  and 
should  contribute  to  the  mental  and  physical  health  of  the 
citizens.  People  have  been  driven  frantic  by  the  irritation  of 
too  many  sounds;  and  all  city  dwellers  know  what  it  is  to 
crave  a period  of  silence. 

To  me  there  are  few  things  more  exasperating  than  to  have 
my  period  of  quiet  work  interrupted  by  a neighbor’s  radio; 
and  I believe  that  most  adults  would  agree  in  this.  Many  high 
school  students  do  their  homework  with  the  radio  going  full 
blast.  A study  of  this  habit  in  a certain  High  School  in  New 
Jersey  brought  out  the  amazing  fact  that  98%  of  the  students 
in  this  school  habitually  study  with  the  radio  on.  Is  it  at  all 
questionable  as  to  whether  the  radio  accompaniment  to  study 
really  allows  the  best  type  of  concentration?  If,  as  they  argue, 
it  is  necessary  as  a stimulant  to  thought,  what  will  such 
students  do  when  they  are  required  to  think  without  it?  And 
what  will  be  the  after-effects,  both  as  to  nerve  stability  and 
thought  power, — after  a period  of,  say,  ten  or  fifteen  years? 
Radio  can  be  a great  blessing  in  any  home  if  its  best  possi- 
bilities are  appreciated  and  used.  This  misuse  of  it  minimizes 
its  value. 

Even  if  such  an  accompaniment  could  possibly  stimulate 
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thought,  it  is  certainly  not  contributing  to  the  student’s  ability 
to  hear  music  intelligently,  or  to  appreciate  it  understand- 
ingly.  Hearing  music  while  concentrating  or  even  carelessly 
thinking  about  something  else,  encourages  the  tendency  to 
let  the  sounds  pass  unheeded,  or  else  float  over  the  ear  in  a 
dreamy  semi-consciousness,  and  thus  habits  of  inattention  to 
music  are  formed.  Real  appreciation  and  the  greatest  enjoy- 
ment of  music  result  from  careful  attention  to  its  melodies, 
harmonies,  form  and  nuances,  and  one’s  ear  must  be  trained 
by  practice  and  careful  guidance,  in  order  that  the  ear  and 
mind  may  “take  in”  all  these  elements  with  their  finer  shad- 
ings. How  can  one  grow  in  this  ability  when  the  music  one 
hears  by  the  hour  is  ignored  and  merely  forms  a background 
for  something  else.?*  After  years,  or  even  months  of  such  mis- 
use of  music,  it  is  inevitable  that  it  will  be  increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  catch  and  contemplate  the  finer  shades  of  music.  Why 
make  so  much  effort  to  train  our  children  to  appreciate  music, 
if  at  the  same  time  we  allow  them  to  dull  and  stultify  that 
appreciation  by  such  stupid  practices? 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  modern  city  child  is  pro- 
tection from  the  harsh,  unlovely  sounds  that  so  constantly 
beat  upon  his  eardrums  and  bring  fatigue  to  his  entire  body. 
All  of  us  need  that  protection.  We  realize  the  need  of  pro- 
tecting our  eyes  from  light  that  is  too  harsh.  We  have  all 
manner  of  sun-shades,  and  the  oculist  gives  us  lenses  to  make 
the  light  rays  more  harmonious  and  less  trying  to  the  nerves 
of  the  eye.  But  what  protection  have  we  for  our  ears  until  we 
find  relief  in  deafness?  One  can  easily  understand  why  the 
late  Thomas  Edison  found  such  comfort  in  his  deafness, — 
because  he  was  free  to  think. 

Did  you  ever  go  far  from  the  sound  of  paved  streets,  whir- 
ring machinery,  trains,  street-cars,  automobile  horns,  radios. 
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and  from  the  shrill,  shouting  voices  of  people,  and  realize  that 
only  there  in  sweet  silence,  could  you  feel  the  harmony  of  the 
spheres  that  the  Greeks  talked  about,  hear  the  rhythmic  beat 
of  Nature,  and  have  a bit  of  understanding  of  the  voice  of 
God?  If  so,  then  you  know  what  I mean  when  I say  that  an 
important  requisite  for  the  best  development  of  your  child’s 
musical  powers,  expressed  by  a healthy  well-poised  body,  is  a 
great  deal  of  silence. 
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Because  of  the  imitative  nature  of  children,  the  music  they 
hear  has  a powerful  influence  on  their  musical  expression  and 
on  their  attitudes  toward  music  study  and  music  in  general. 
The  child  who  has  habitually  heard  simple  and  lovely  folk- 
melodies  during  his  early  childhood  will  be  more  likely  to 
appreciate  and  wish  to  play  that  type  of  music,  when  he  be- 
gins to  study,  than  the  child  who  has  not.  If,  like  the  Italian 
child,  his  ears  have  been  filled  with  operatic  arias,  those  are 
what  he  will  sing  and  play.  As  everyone  knows,  the  child 
who  hears  nothing  but  the  questionable  songs  of  street  urchins 
cannot  be  expected  to  use  anything  else  for  his  own  expression 
of  whatever  musical  feeling  he  may  have. 

When  children  are  allowed  to  drift  in  an  atmosphere  as 
saturated  as  ours  is  with  superficial  music  and  affected  forms 
of  singing,  it  is  inevitable  that  they  should  take  up  those  forms 
of  musical  expression  for  themselves,  since  they  are  instinc- 
tively imitative.  The  rhythmic  element  of  so  much  of  the 
music  that  surrounds  us  makes  it  easily  absorbed,  and  our  chil- 
dren’s tastes  are  formed  accordingly. 

Strangely  enough,  at  this  time  when  the  world  is  teeming 
with  discord  and  all  respectable  society  is  crying  out  for  har- 
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mony;  when  thoughtful  men  are  trying  to  clarify  the  meaning 
of  their  lives  and  see  a way  out  of  the  confusion  that  surrounds 
us  and  the  disorganization  that  threatens  us;  when  parents 
and  teachers  are,  more  than  ever  before,  vitally  concerned 
with  the  needs  of  children — even  now,  and  for  the  past  few 
years,  many  school  systems  in  the  country,  in  a misguided  at- 
tempt to  economize,  are  leaving  out  the  study  of  music  and 
art  from  the  curriculum.  And  with  many  parents,  when  fam- 
ily economy  is  necessary,  the  children’s  music  lessons  are  the 
first  things  that  are  cut  from  the  budget.  Does  this  mean  that 
music  training  is  considered  only  a frill — ^an  unnecessary  lux- 
ury? Are  we  to  have  music  training  for  our  children  only  in 
prosperous  times?  You  and  I know  that  the  harder  times  are, 
and  the  more  we  are  haunted  by  fears  of  insecurity,  the  more 
we  need  the  finer  appreciations  of  the  arts  and  joyous  experi- 
ences in  their  finest  forms.  Some  kinds  of  music  uplift  and 
refine  our  natures,  and  some  kinds  of  so-called  music  may 
lower  the  morale  of  a whole  society;  and  schools  and  parents 
should  be  more  eager  than  ever  to  foster  the  better  kind  of 
musical  growth  in  times  like  the  present. 

The  music  which  the  very  young  child  hears  should  be  of 
the  quality  that  will  quiet  him  and  at  the  same  time,  without 
over-stimulation,  make  him  feel  the  greatness  of  the  art.  From 
the  time  he  is  born,  he  should  hear  the  kind  that  will  develop 
his  taste  for  fine  and  enduring  music — at  first  the  simplest 
forms  that  can  sink  into  his  consciousness,  as  do  the  lullabies 
he  may  hear  his  mother  sing.  He  should  hear  only  pure  tones 
of  voice,  simple  and  unaffected;  and  none  of  the  artificial 
trembling  which  some  people  affect  in  trying  to  imitate  the 
vibrations  in  a public  singer’s  voice;  none  of  the  forced  shout- 
ing which  young  people  are  sometimes  allowed  to  do,  when 
they  try  to  sing,  thinking  to  make  their  voices  stronger.  He 
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should  hear  only  sweet  and  natural  singing  tones,  for  when 
he  is  older,  he  will  imitate  what  he  hears  as  surely  as  young 
birds  imitate  the  songs  of  their  parents.  Affectations  of  voice 
are  imitated  by  the  child,  just  as  language  inflections  are  imi- 
tated. 

As  the  child  leaves  infancy,  it  becomes  more  and  more  dif- 
ficult, and  finally  impossible,  to  control  what  he  hears,  and 
many  sounds  he  should  learn  to  ignore.  But  while  he  must 
ignore  many  of  the  sounds  that  come  to  his  ears,  there  are 
other  sounds  that  the  child  should  be  keen  to  discern.  Many 
people  go  through  life  deaf  to  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
sounds  in  Nature.  They  walk  in  the  woods  and  never  hear 
the  soft  crunch  of  their  feet  on  the  dry  leaves,  the  whirr  of 
the  bird  that  flies  overhead,  or  even  the  song  which  the  bird 
sings  when  he  alights  in  the  tree.  They  never  think  to  listen 
to  the  wind  blowing  through  the  branches  or  notice  the 
musical  babble  of  the  stream  rushing  over  the  stones.  And  that 
delightful  little  time-beater  of  the  evening,  the  cricket  under 
the  leaves — all  this  rare  music  is  missed,  probably  because  the 
traveler  was  never  taught,  as  a little  child,  to  listen  for  these 
things  and  to  love  Nature  with  his  ears  as  well  as  with  his 
other  senses. 

Nothing  in  our  modern  life  gives  us  greater  hope  for  the 
cultivation  of  public  taste  than  the  opportunities  which  the 
radio  furnishes  for  hearing  good  music.  Wherever  there  is 
a controlled  form  of  electricity — even  in  a storage  battery — 
people  in  the  remotest  districts  may  hear  the  most  inspiring 
music  that  our  best  symphony  orchestras  can  play — those  who 
are  sufficiently  interested  to  “tune  in”  for  these.  The  various 
Music  Appreciation  hours  over  the  air  are  of  immeasurable 
value  to  our  children — those  who  hear  them.  But  is  it  not 
true  that  the  masses  are  hardly  conscious  of  the  existence  of 
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these  rare  opportunities  and  prefer  the  other  end  of  the  dial 
where  the  “cheaper”  kind  of  music  is  heard? 

One  sometimes  questions  the  use  of  having  highly  trained 
teachers  of  music  in  our  schools — teachers  who  try  to  preserve 
and  develop  the  naturally  beautiful  qualities  in  children’s 
voices,  only  to  have  the  children  go  home  and  imitate  a false, 
distorted,  artificial  voice  which  they  hear  on  the  radio.  It 
seems  of  little  avail  to  have  a lesson  once  a week  in  the  ap- 
preciation of  fine  and  enduring  music,  and  then  for  many 
other  hours  in  the  week,  let  them  absorb  the  silly,  sometimes 
coarse  and  decadent  trash  that  comes  over  the  radio  every 
day,  all  over  the  country.  There  are  no  sounds  in  the  world 
more  beautiful  than  the  clear,  natural  tones  of  a child’s  sing- 
ing; and  few  sounds  more  distressing  than  that  voice  being 
forced  and  distorted  into  an  imitation  of  poor  adult  singing. 

Everyone  knows  the  psychology  of  the  child  and  the  radio. 
The  sound  comes  from  heaven — as  it  were!  Radio  singers  are 
idealized  because  they  are  not  seen;  and  surely  (the  child 
thinks)  one  must  be  great  indeed  to  be  singing  over  this 
marvelous  machine  that  carries  the  voice  all  over  the  country! 
And  how  important  the  word  and  influence  of  a mere 
parent  or  teacher  compared  to  this  glorious  radio  talent! 

The  remedy  seems  to  be  two-fold.  In  the  first  place,  the 
public  taste  must  be  cultivated;  and  in  the  second  place,  those 
who  realize  the  musical  needs  of  children  must  let  those 
needs  be  known.  The  managers  of  any  enterprise  that  is  sup- 
ported by  money  from  the  pockets  of  the  public  will  at  least 
try  to  give  what  the  public  wants;  so  if  radio  is  at  fault,  the 
fault  lies  with  the  public  spokesmen,  and  other  voices  should 
arise  in  behalf  of  other  points  of  view. 

It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  radio  companies  that  they 
have  sensed  the  need  for  symphonic  and  other  elevated  forms 
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of  music  over  the  air,  and  have  been  able  to  provide  (at  great 
expense)  music  that  will  gratify  even  the  most  critical  audi- 
ences. They  have  made  a magnificent  beginning.  The  next 
step  is  in  training  the  public  to  take  full  advantage  of  these 
offerings;  and  of  course  this  must  be  done  through  the  train- 
ing of  our  children,  both  at  home  and  at  school.  As  a neces- 
sary part  of  that  training,  radio  must  again  broaden  its  pro- 
grams and  provide  for  all  ages  of  children  (both  at  home  and 
at  school)  the  kinds  of  musical  offerings  that  will  build  up 
their  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  the  best  that  radio  can 
give  them — which  is  the  best  there  is. 

Not  that  jazz  and  swing  music  should  be  taboo — ^not  at 
all.  These  are  not  only  needed  for  dance  programs,  but  they 
may  also  be  very  refreshing  at  times,  even  to  the  most  fas- 
tidious music  lover.  They  are  also  needed  for  those  who  en- 
joy nothing  but  modern  dance  types;  for  they  can  begin  with 
these,  and  from  this  level  grow  into  a wider  appreciation 
of  music  which  would  include  other  types  also.  Therefore, 
the  radio  programs  should  include  these,  but  they  should  be 
given  an  appropriate  place,  and  they  should  be  good  jazz  and 
good  swing;  and  whatever  singing  accompanies  the  instru- 
ments should  not  be  of  forced  and  unnatural  voice  quality. 
The  radio  program-makers  should  see  that  children  are  not 
allowed  to  sing  over  the  radio  with  strained,  affected  voices, 
because  of  the  imitative  tendencies  of  all  children;  and  that 
those  adults  who  sing  for  children  shall  sing  in  simple,  sin- 
cere style,  with  unwavering  voices,  true  in  pitch  and  lovely 
in  quality. 

If  such  opportunities  as  the  radio  alone  is  capable  of  giving 
could  be  supplemented  by  home  and  school  instruction,  and 
with  vital  musical  experiences,  we  could  look  forward  to  lift- 
ing the  taste  of  all  our  children — even  those  in  the  remotest 
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parts  of  the  country — beyond  the  merely  superficial  into  an 
appreciation  of  the  greatest  examples  of  the  art.  When  that 
stage  of  appreciation  is  reached  (and  it  is  easily  possible)  so 
that  children  everywhere  would  turn  the  dial  to  those  finest 
things,  with  the  stimulation  of  the  creative  impulses  which 
would  inevitably  follow,  what  might  the  outcome  be,  within 
the  next  generation,  for  the  musical  productivity  of  America,* 
for  its  culture,  and  for  the  happiness  that  accompanies  creative 
work! 

The  music  one  hears  may  have  a definite  effect  on  one’s 
mood,  and  different  styles  of  music  have  different  effects.  A 
slow,  flowing  melody  will  be  more  soothing  to  most  people 
than  a rapid  scherzo.  Can  it  be  that  our  heartbeats,  as  well 
as  our  voices,  have  the  tendency  to  imitate  and  fall  in  line 
with  what  is  heard?  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  true  that  certain 
types  of  music  do  stimulate  the  heart  to  more  vigorous  action, 
and  other  kinds  of  music  tend  to  quiet  one’s  moods  of  agita- 
tion. The  values  of  music  in  releasing  mental  and  physical 
strain  have  been  discussed  in  previous  pages.  (Vast  areas  in 
this  field  await  the  research  worker.  So  far,  the  surface  has 
only  been  scratched  in  regard  to  the  values  of  music  in  the 
regulation  of  physical  and  emotional  health.) 

One  could  hardly  expect  many  of  the  forms  of  present-day 
popular  music  to  bring  about  a contemplative  mood.  They 
are  too  invigorating,  physically.  They  stir  to  movement,  not 
to  meditation.  The  strongest  element  in  music  of  these  types 
is  the  rhythmic  element  to  which  animals  and  our  own  ani- 
mal natures  respond.  Rhythm  is  more  deeply  seated  than  tone 
in  man’s  make-up,  for  in  his  evolution  he  practiced  rhythm 
long  before  he  found  the  use  of  his  singing  voice,  or  was  con- 
scious of  tone  or  differences  in  pitch.  And  rhythm  is  not  only 
the  most  elemental  basis  of  music,  but  also  the  most  elemental 
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form  of  man’s  expression  of  musical  feeling.  Therefore  any 
form  of  music  that  accentuates  rhythm  above  its  other  ele- 
ments is  bound  to  have  an  appeal  to  man’s  muscles  rather 
than  to  his  mind;  and  a good  jazz  or  s-wing  band  will  make 
you  want  to  dance  in  spite  of  all  your  inhibitions — ^if  you  have 
any.  Even  the  conductor  cannot  keep  his  legs  still  when  he 
directs  it! 

As  a matter  of  convenience  in  discussing  different  kinds  of 
music,  I have  labeled  all  those  types  in  which  the  rhythmic 
element  predominates  over  other  elements,  as  hyper-rhythmic 
music.  This  classification  would  include  most  modern  dance 
music,  ragtime,  martial  music,  and  any  other  form  of  music 
which  tends  to  stimulate  the  heart  and  excite  the  muscles  to 
rhythmic  action.  The  word  could  be  defined  as  “music  with 
the  rhythmic  element  exaggerated;  or  excessively  rhythmic.” 
(To  follow  the  chemical  analogy,  the  other  extreme,  the  most 
dreamy,  flowing,  unrhythmic  music  would  be  hypo-rhythmic 
music.  But  I have  not  felt  the  need  for  a descriptive  word  for 
any  types  except  those  strongly  rhythmic  types  of  modern 
origin.) 

No  one  would  deny  the  great  value  of  these  highly  dynamic 
forms  of  hyper-rhythmic  music.  Good  martial  music  so 
stimulates  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  body  that 
it  relieves  fatigue  of  the  muscles,  and  miles  may  be  added  to 
the  day’s  marching  because  of  this  help.  The  rhythmic  pulse 
of  the  boat  song,  the  steel-driving  song,  the  cotton-picking 
song,  all  tend  to  relieve  fatigue  and  to  stimulate  action.  For 
the  same  reason,  one  who  is  free  from  prejudice  against 
modern  jazz  music  may  find  it  not  an  irritant  but  a means  of 
so  stimulating  a rhythmic  circulation  of  the  blood  that  it  may 
dissolve  a case  of  “the  blues.”  All  this  is  to  the  good.  It  is  not 
the  object  of  this  discussion  to  attempt  to  evaluate  modern 
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popular  music,  for  this  would  be  impossible  in  its  present 
fluid  stage.  But  it  seems  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  all 
hyper-rhythmic  music  (whether  modern  or  not)  has  its 
greatest  response  in  the  physical  make-up  of  human  beings. 
There  are  times  when  this  may  be  of  great  value  to  health 
and  happiness;  but  when  one’s  experience  is  limited  to  this 
type  of  music,  there  are  vast  areas  of  possible  musical  re- 
sponses, both  intellectual  and  emotional,  which  remain  un- 
touched and  undeveloped  and  which  are  necessary  for  com- 
plete musical  enjoyment.  There  may  be  subtleties  of  rhythm 
in  hyper-rhythmic  music  which  give  the  nerves  and  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  a jolt  (and  hence  a thrill);  and  of  course 
this  has  its  health  value.  But  those  other  emotional  and 
spiritual  values  which  the  world  needs  so  much  seem  to  be 
lacking.  Confucius  said:  “Let  me  hear  a nation’s  music,  and 
I will  tell  you  whether  the  laws  of  that  nation  are  good.”  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  what  reaction  Confucius  would 
have  to  our  most  popular  modern  music,  would  it  not? 

A music  lover  recently  said:  “The  first  time  I heard  Ravel’s 
‘Bolero’  for  the  orchestra,  I was  completely  fascinated  by  its 
rhythm.  It  seemed  quite  hypnotic  in  its  effect  on  the  audience, 
and  I could  imagine  a group  of  savages  being  driven  com- 
pletely wild  by  a monotonous  rhythm  of  this  kind.  I was  eager 
to  hear  it  again,  and  was  interested  to  find  the  second  hear- 
ing less  interesting.  By  the  time  it  ended,  I had  grown  defi- 
nitely tired  of  the  rhythm,  for  there  was  nothing  else  to 
sustain  the  interest.  But  it  would  make  gorgeous  dance  music 
where  the  body  could  keep  moving  to  it.”  This  is,  of  course, 
the  value  of  all  dance  music,  and  it  should  be  heard  while  the 
body  is  in  motion. 

With  so  much  of  the  hyper-rhythmic  forms  of  music  in 
our  children’s  ears  today — ^music  which  requires  no  effort  for 
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its  absorption — it  seems  of  vital  importance  that  this  should 
be  kept  in  balance  by  musical  experiences  that  give  a broader 
concept  of  the  art,  such  as  folk-music  of  various  peoples  and 
the  works  of  those  who  have  helped  to  make  music  the 
greatest  of  all  the  arts. 


XI 

NOTE-READING  EXPERIENCES 


Few  children  can  be  left  to  acquire  musical  growth  and  pro- 
ficiency without  the  guidance  of  a musically  trained  person; 
hence  the  teacher  is  a necessary  part  of  the  picture,  whether 
it  is  private  music  teacher,  school  music  teacher  or  parent 
teaching  at  home.  It  is  the  teacher’s  responsibility  to  select 
materials  which  lead  to  the  child’s  growth  and  to  present 
those  materials  in  a way  that  best  allows  him  to  assimilate 
them.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  materials  chosen  should 
not  only  lead,  by  appropriate  steps,  to  higher  and  higher 
levels,  but  should  also  be  suited  to  the  child’s  mental,  phys- 
ical, and  musical  stage  of  development  at  the  time  it  is  given. 

There  seem  to  be  at  least  five  points  which  should  not  be 
overlooked  in  selecting  the  active  music-making  experiences 
of  children,  if  the  seeking  attitude  is  to  be  built  up. 

1.  The  child  must  be  able  to  comprehend  mentally  what 
is  presented  to  him. 

2.  He  must  be  physically  able  to  partake  of  the  experience 
(with  voice  or  hands  or  body)  with  satisfaction,  and  without 
too  great  strain. 

3.  It  must  have  some  relation  to  his  past  experience,  and  at 
the  same  time  have  some  element  that  is  new. 

4.  He  must  be  able  to  feel  and  appreciate  its  musical  sig- 
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nificance;  or,  in  the  case  of  a very  young  child,  he  should  at 
least  recognize  it  as  a musical  experience. 

5.  He  must  see  something  of  the  direction  in  which  he  is 
going;  or,  in  the  case  of  a very  young  child,  it  must  have  pos- 
sibilities for  reaching  out  and  for  spontaneous  growth. 

If  the  materials  presented  (or  the  experiences  proposed)  by 
the  teacher  fail  to  meet  any  of  these  five  requirements,  his  or 
her  teaching  cannot  function  properly,  no  matter  how  won- 
derful the  “method”  may  be;  and,  of  course,  where  instruction 
cannot  function  properly,  it  is  impossible  for  the  child  to 
build  up  a seeking  attitude  toward  it. 

The  reading  of  music  is  such  a vital  part  of  almost  every 
music  experience,  not  only  in  youth  but  all  through  life,  it  is 
quite  natural  that  one’s  note-reading  experiences  should  play 
an  important  part  in  forming  one’s  attitude  toward  music 
study. 

Perhaps  no  one  thing  has  done  more  toward  building  in 
American  children  an  avoiding  attitude  toward  music  study 
than  has  the  custom  of  presenting  staff  notation  to  them  be- 
fore they  are  mature  enough  to  comprehend  it  mentally  or  to 
appreciate  its  musical  significance.  Staff  notation  is  a com- 
plicated adult  process  which  evolved  to  its  present  system 
through  many  intricate  stages,  and  there  is  nothing  childlike 
about  it.  In  the  case  of  very  young  children,  it  fails  to  meet 
any  of  the  five  requirements  which  are  necessary  for  the 
building  of  interests,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  has  af- 
fected the  natural  attitude  in  so  many  children,  giving  them 
an  unnatural  aversion  toward  music  study. 

In  many  schools  the  course  of  study  requires  that  the  teach- 
ers present  staff  notation  in  the  first  grade,  even  before  the 
children  have  mastered  the  process  of  reading  their  own  na- 
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tive  language  in  its  simplest  forms.  And  in  practically  all  the 
public  schools  where  music  is  given  a place  in  the  curriculum 
at  all,  the  children  have  been  forced  to  struggle  with  its  mys- 
teries before  they  leave  the  primary  grades.  Music  has  been 
taught  in  the  public  schools  of  America  for  just  one  hundred 
years.  For  a hundred  years  we  have  imposed  this  adult  set  of 
symbols  upon  children  too  young  to  realize  what  it  was  all 
about.  And  to  make  matters  still  worse  for  them,  we  imported 
a system  of  foreign  syllables  (the  Ladn  do-re-mi)  that  belong 
to  the  Middle  Ages,  to  distract  and  confuse  the  children  even 
more,  in  order  to  help  them  sing  songs  in  their  own  mother 
tongue!  Of  course  many  children  are  able  to  learn  the  song 
by  ear  (the  natural  way)  in  spite  of  the  symbols  that  appear 
with  the  words;  but  the  symbols  themselves  cannot  junction 
naturally  in  the  primary  grades. 

The  most  serious  thing  about  it  is  the  after-affect — ^the  mind 
— set  against  music  study.  A hundred  years  of  this  practice  of 
urging  staff  note-reading  upon  children  who  were  too  young 
to  find  it  meaningful,  has  done  more  to  crush  the  natural 
musical  interests  of  children  than  can  ever  be  measured.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  America  has  been  so  slow  in  developing 
the  natural  musicality  of  her  masses  (though,  of  course,  this 
is  not  the  only  reason). 

Since  staff  notation  is  so  complex  and  bewildering  to  young 
children,  many  of  them  become  convinced  that  all  music  study 
is  something  very  difficult.  “I  never  could  understand  that,” 
they  think;  then  close  their  minds  to  the  subject,  give  it  up 
as  hopeless,  and  that  is  the  end  of  music  study  for  them.  Some 
children  never  get  rid  of  this  feeling  of  discouragement  and 
hopelessness  which  is  established  during  their  early  music 
experiences.  Music  study  stands  out  in  their  memories  as 
something  far  too  complex  for  them  to  grasp,  and  their  fear 
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of  again  proving  themselves  inadequate  makes  them  avoid  it. 

Dr.  Samuel  Kirk  of  Milwaukee  State  Teachers  College,  in 
a recent  publication  describes  an  experiment  with  dogs  and 
the  learning  process,  and  the  results  showed  that  when  too 
great  strain  was  put  upon  the  dog’s  discriminating  powers 
he  had  a “nervous  breakdown,”  shown  by  great  emotional 
tension,  barking,  whining,  tearing  away  at  his  harness.  He 
became  excitable  and  hard  to  handle.  In  some  dogs  the  result 
was  melancholia;  but  in  both  types  of  disorder,  the  dog  forgot 
what  he  had  learned  before. 

In  the  same  laboratory  experiments  were  tried  on  children; 
and  they,  too,  showed  signs  of  “nervous  breakdown” — that  is, 
great  emotional  tension,  suddenly  becoming  rude  and  diso- 
bedient, and  fighting  excitedly,  when  their  powers  of  dis- 
crimination were  too  greatly  taxed.  And  Dr.  Kirk  states  that 
“presenting  subject  matter  too  difficult  for  the  child  often  re- 
sults in  disintegrating  his  personality.” 

“What  are  we  to  do  about  it.?”  asks  a bewildered  mother. 
“First  you  stress  the  importance  of  having  every  child  learn 
to  make  music,  and  then  you  argue  against  note-reading. 
Rather  inconsistent,  isn’t  it  ? For  of  course  you  realize  that  no 
one  can  progress  very  far  in  musical  development  who  can- 
not read  music.” 

To  this  I quite  agree;  but  we  must  think  of  the  natural 
approach  to  any  kind  of  symbol  mastery.  Children  talk  for 
several  years  before  they  learn  the  printed  symbols  of  their 
mother  tongue.  Music  is  a language  (at  least  it  should  be  a 
very  expressive  language),  and  it  is  only  reasonable  that 
children  should  have  several  years  of  active  and  vital  experi- 
ences in  music  before  they  attempt  to  learn  the  printed  sym- 
bols of  that  language.  It  requires  a certain  degree  of  maturity 
to  realize  how  silent  symbols  may  be  used  to  convey  vocal 
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meanings,  and  their  own  language-reading  should  have  be- 
come a habit,  so  that  all  their  texts  are  read  with  ease,  before 
they  attempt  the  other  reading,  which  is  even  more  compli- 
cated. By  that  time  the  symbolism  of  written  language  is  be- 
ing understood. 

On  the  other  hand,  note-reading  should  never  be  withheld 
from  a child  who  is  mentally  and  psychologically  ready  for 
it,  for  this  is  the  key  to  the  magnificent  store  of  musical  lit- 
erature of  the  world  that  will  enrich  all  his  years  to  come. 
The  important  question  is  not  whether  but  when  he  shall 
have  staff  notation.  And  as  soon  as  he  can  intellectually  un- 
derstand it  as  a set  of  symbols  and  appreciate  its  musical  sig- 
nificance, and  seeks  to  have  it,  that  is  the  psychological  time 
to  present  it  to  him. 

It  is  of  vital  importance  that  he  shall  be  able  to  read  music, 
not  only  for  his  individual  playing  and  singing,  but  also  in 
order  to  join  others  in  active  music-making.  We  must  not 
spoil  that  important  equipment  by  giving  it  prematurely  and 
setting  up  a reaction  against  it. 

In  the  meantime,  his  musical  development  need  not  be  de- 
ferred while  we  await  the  psychological  time  for  staff  note- 
reading. In  fact,  he  needs  other  types  of  musical  experience 
before  he  can  realize  the  need  and  the  importance  of  note- 
reading skill.  He  needs  to  sing,  every  day  of  his  life,  songs 
that  he  learns  by  ear  and  rote;  he  needs  to  experiment  with 
the  tones  of  things  that  have  musical  sounds  and  explore  the 
possibilities  of  any  instrument  that  happens  to  interest  him. 
Especially  should  he  be  given  the  opportunity  to  “pick  out 
tunes”  on  simple  instruments  that  are  available,  such  as  mar- 
imbas, glasses  tuned  with  water,  psalteries,  flageolets,  etc.,  and 
also  on  the  piano  if  he  so  desires.  With  a little  help,  he  can 
tune  glasses,  and  even  make  some  of  the  very  simple  forms 
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of  instruments,  such  as  drums  and  pan-pipes.  If  glasses  of 
water  are  kept  in  tune,  they  can  give  children  an  opportunity 
for  much  musical  experience  at  home;  and  if  some  older 
member  of  the  family  plays  the  piano,  and  will  accompany 
the  child  who  plays  the  glasses,  the  pleasure  will  be  increased. 
Many  very  pleasing  musical  effects  may  also  be  obtained  in 
playing  the  psaltery,  either  accompanied  by  the  piano  or 
alone. 

The  child  will  not  only  play  by  ear  familiar  tunes  on  these 
instruments,  but  he  will  also  make  melodies  of  his  own;  and 
these  experiences  will  make  him  realize  the  need  of  some 
way  of  writing  down  his  melodies  in  order  to  preserve  them. 
But  he  need  not  wait  for  staff  notation  in  order  to  have  a 
means  of  visiting  his  own  tunes  and  of  reading  other  tunes 
which  he  will  play  on  these  simple  instruments. 

Perhaps  the  most  logical  way  for  children  to  read  and  write 
a melody  is  by  means  of  numbers.  By  the  time  the  average 
child  is  three  or  four  years  of  age,  he  can  count  at  least  to 
eight,  and  realizes  what  these  words  mean.  From  that  age 
on,  he  counts  and  uses  numbers  in  some  spontaneous  way 
perhaps  every  day  of  his  life.  By  the  time  he  is  old  enough 
to  begin  to  describe  a tune,  he  already  has  a clear  concept  of 
numbers  i to  8 and  their  relation  to  each  other;  and  this 
gives  him  a means  (already  at  his  command)  by  which  he 
can  describe  his  tune,  either  by  playing  or  singing  the  in- 
tervals in  it.  The  only  preparation  he  needs  is  to  sing  an 
8-note  scale  (or  even  a 5-note  or  a 3-note  scale)  calling  each 
step  by  number,  and  he  sees  at  once  the  logic  of  describing 
his  tune  by  number. 

In  a child’s  first  singing,  he  should  have  no  thought  of 
analyzing  his  tune  by  number  or  any  other  way.  He  sings 
from  imitation,  and  is  not  concerned  with  anything  but  the 
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pleasure  of  singing  and  hearing  it.  The  age  at  which  a child 
may  understand  number  notation  differs  with  different  chil- 
dren. So  much  is  to  be  learned  in  free  and  spontaneous  sing- 
ing, and  so  many  rote-songs  to  be  added  to  his  repertoire, 
that  there  is  no  need  for  haste.  In  my  opinion  the  child  of 
average  musical  ability  should  not  be  bothered  with  music 
symbols  of  any  kind  before  the  age  of  seven;  and  even  then 
only  the  simplest  form  of  number  notation.  In  the  Appendix 
is  explained  the  use  of  a simple  form  of  number  notation 
which  children  and  adults  can  use  for  simple  tune-writing, 
and  can  be  understood  by  any  child  who  is  familiar  with  the 
meaning  and  use  of  numbers  from  i to  8. 

Even  when  children  are  old  enough  to  read  from  the  staff, 
they  can  still  sing  numbers,  which  are  so  much  more  mean- 
ingful than  the  Latin  syllables  do-re-mi.  The  use  of  these 
syllables  dates  back  to  a mere  incident  in  Italy  around  the 
year  looo  a.d.,  when  Guido  of  Arezzo  arbitrarily  used  these 
syllables  from  a Latin  hymn  as  a device  in  teaching  adults. 
Perhaps  we  have  held  to  this  900-year-old  device  because  we 
“have  always  done  it,”  and  we  take  for  granted  that  it  be- 
longs as  a necessary  part  of  the  sight-singing  process.  But  it 
does  not  “belong,”  and  is  only  an  extraneous  thing  which, 
instead  of  clarifying,  clutters  up  the  process  for  the  immature 
mind  of  the  child. 

After  learning  the  do-re-mi  syllables  and  their  relation  to 
each  other  (through  much  drill),  before  they  are  actually 
used  the  idea  must  be  translated  into  the  English  thought: 
"Do  is  the  first  one,  and  I must  sing  the  first  note  of  the  scale; 
sol  is  the  fifth  one,  and  I must  sing  the  fifth  note  of  the  scale”; 
etc.  So  why  not  say  “one”  and  “five”  in  the  first  place?  Why 
subject  the  mind  to  such  a round-a-bout  process  when  the 
other  way  is  more  direct,  and  more  effective  because  it  is  more 
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meaningful?  Numbers  from  i to  8,  have  been  in  the  child’s 
experience,  in  various  ways,  ever  since  he  could  talk;  but  the 
do-re-mi  syllables  are  meaningless  to  him  until  someone  places 
an  artificial  and  far-fetched  meaning  on  them. 

The  fact  that  adults  and  some  young  people,  after  years 
of  drill  and  practice,  do  use  the  syllables  with  great  facility, 
is  no  indication  of  their  suitability  for  children;  and  no  proof 
that  something  else  would  not  have  served  as  well  or  better. 

One  always  hears  the  argument  about  the  “better  tone 
quality”  in  these  Latin  syllables.  That  may  be  true;  but  Eng- 
lish-speaking children  do  not  often  sing  Latin  songs,  and  they 
should  learn  to  make  lovely  tones  in  the  language  they  will 
use  in  singing  their  songs.  Neutral  syllables,  such  as  “ah”  or 
“loo”  are  as  effective  in  developing  tone  quality. 

Among  the  most  musical  peoples  of  the  world,  the  peas- 
ants sing  and  play  their  simple  instruments  by  ear,  without 
even  knowing  that  there  is  such  a symbol  as  a staff  or  a clef 
sign.  Their  music  is  an  intimate  thing,  and  nothing  stands 
between  them  and  their  expression  of  musical  feeling  and 
ideas.  So  it  should  be  with  our  children.  If  music  is  to  serve 
the  personal  and  emotional  needs  of  the  child,  the  first  thing 
to  do  is  to  establish  an  intimacy  between  them — between  the 
actual  music  and  the  child — and  not  force  an  artificial,  for- 
bidding system  of  adult  signs  to  prevent  that  intimacy.  If 
those  children  who  now  have  a fear  and  an  aversion  toward 
staff  notation  had  been  taught  to  play  by  ear  and  by  rote,  with 
simpler  ways  of  reading  and  recording  tunes,  and  had  played 
upon  simple  instruments  that  offered  no  stumbling  blocks  to 
their  free  use  of  them,  they  could  have  grown  musically;  and 
by  the  time  they  were  mature  enough  to  understand  staff 
notation,  it  would  have  had  a musical  significance  for  them 
and  would  have  served  a recognized  need. 
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To  the  adult  musician  note-reading  is  so  necessary  for  the 
practice  and  enjoyment  of  his  art,  that  it  is  often  impossible 
for  him  to  visualize  any  kind  of  musical  growth  without  it. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  he  has  no  knowledge  of  the  attitudes 
and  experiences  of  the  average  child.  The  mature  musician 
was  probably  a talented  child  who  found  the  reading  process 
easier  than  the  average  child  finds  it,  and  he  has  no  concep- 
tion of  how  the  process  could  confuse  anyone. 

When  the  teacher  meets  this  difficulty  with  little  children, 
the  first  thought  seems  to  be  to  use  clever  devices,  or  “sugar- 
coating” — anything  to  get  the  pills  down  them,  not  stopping 
to  consider  whether  the  children  should  have  them  at  all  or 
not.  And  so,  from  time  to  time,  we  see  various  clever  devices 
on  the  market  to  “make  note-reading  easy,”  in  the  form  of 
games,  pictures  of  birds  or  other  animals  on  a five-wire-fence 
— as  if  there  were  any  logical  connection  between  the  musical 
symbols  and  these  other  familiar  things  which  are  dragged 
in  to  add  a little  artificial  interest  to  an  unchildlike  process! 

Anything  which  has  to  be  “trussed  up”  to  make  a child 
accept  it,  is  misplaced.  If  it  logically  belongs  in  his  experi- 
ence, he  will  not  have  to  be  bribed.  If  he  is  too  young  for  a 
straightforward,  sincere  presentation  of  the  printed  symbols 
of  music,  he  is  too  young  for  any  kind  of  presentation  of  those 
symbols;  and  it  would  be  a great  deal  better  to  let  them  be 
presented  to  him  as  something  entirely  fresh  and  new  after 
he  is  mature  enough  to  master  them — not  something  which 
he  has  already  stumbled  over  and  struggled  with  unsuccess- 
fully, and  which  has  become  completely  shorn  of  its  freshness. 

It  is  easier  for  the  child  to  learn  to  read  staff  notation  on  an 
instrument  than  in  singing;  for  the  instrument  gives  him  the 
tone  immediately  (if  he  strikes  the  right  note),  even  though 
he  may  not  be  able  to  find  the  right  tone  with  his  voice.  It  is 
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gratifying  to  the  young  learner  to  hear  the  correct  tone 
merely  by  pressing  a finger;  thus,  note-reading  seems  to  func- 
tion better  when  there  is  something  tangible  to  work  with. 
Every  teacher  in  the  school  classroom  has  noticed  that  those 
children  who  have  private  lessons  on  an  instrument  can  more 
readily  do  the  note-reading  which  is  expected  of  the  group, 
and  she  learns  to  depend  on  these  children  to  lead  the  others 
in  their  sight-singing. 

But  even  in  the  study  of  an  instrument  there  is  need  for 
caution  that  the  note-reading  process  does  not  come  too  early. 
There  are  many  adults  today  who  were  turned  against  music 
study  in  their  childhood  merely  because  of  the  complexity  of 
note-reading  and  the  drudgery  of  scales  and  five-finger  exer- 
cises which  some  teachers  sincerely  thought  was  the  proper 
approach  to  playing  the  piano;  for,  years  ago,  it  was  the  gen- 
erally accepted  method  to  think  of  note-reading  and  finger 
technique  as  the  proper  beginning  for  instrument  playing. 

At  present,  music  teachers  do  not  encourage  children  to 
begin  piano  and  violin  lessons  so  young  as  formerly.  Many 
modern  teachers  have  the  young  children  play  first  on  a 
psaltery  or  some  other  simple  instrument  which  requires  no 
staff  note-reading,  but  which  gives  them  definite  musical  ex- 
periences. Then,  when  they  do  begin  with  the  piano  and  the 
violin,  they  are  allowed  to  play  tunes  from  the  beginning. 
Thus,  they  taste  the  essence  of  music  before  they  are  puzzled 
by  the  technicalities  of  it. 

If  the  child’s  interest  is  to  hold  and  the  seeking  attitude  de- 
velop, he  must  taste  success.  Toward  this  end,  the  teacher  must 
know  the  child  and  his  capacity,  his  temperament  and  his 
personality.  She  must  face  him  with  a situation  which  will 
challenge  his  effort,  but  not  be  beyond  his  power  to  meet 
successfully;  and  she  must  see  that  the  child  does  succeed  be- 
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fore  he  gives  it  up.  There  is  nothing  more  beautiful  than  the 
glow  of  achievement  in  a child’s  face,  and  nothing  sadder 
than  the  despair  of  failure.  This  is  another  reason  for  avoid- 
ing materials  that  are  too  difficult  for  children,  and  why  num- 
ber notation  is  so  valuable  for  them,  since  it  offers  no  diffi- 
culties which  they  cannot  easily  conquer.  This  is  also  another 
reason  that  simple  musical  instruments,  like  drums,  water- 
glasses,  pan-pipes,  marimbas,  and  psalteries  are  so  important 
for  children’s  first  playing,  so  they  can  feel  the  encouragement 
of  success  in  manipulating  them. 

Shall  we  try  to  see  a way  out,  even  for  those  children  who 
do  not  touch  us  personally.?  It  is  pathetic  to  see  a young 
teacher  of  first  or  second,  or  even  third  grade,  who  knows  in 
her  heart  that  her  children  are  not  mature  enough  for  staff- 
reading, being  forced  to  try  to  teach  it  to  them  because  the 
course  of  study  requires  it.  Indeed,  there  are  many  teachers 
who  would  not  present  it  in  any  of  the  primary  grades  if 
they  could  follow  their  own  judgment  about  it.  Most  of  them 
find  it  very  distasteful,  and  are  at  their  wit’s  end  to  discover 
devices  and  sugar-coatings  that  will  help  them  to  make  it 
acceptable  to  the  children. 

The  real  power  behind  the  throne  is  the  taxpayer;  and  if  a 
sufficient  number  of  parents  would  demand  more  childlike 
music  experiences  for  their  children,  all  this  would  soon  be 
changed.  The  curriculum  makers  are  perfectly  honest  in  their 
efforts,  and  most  eager  to  enrich  the  lives  of  children;  and  it 
is  easy  to  see  their  point  of  view.  They  argue  in  this  wise: 
“Note-reading  is  so  difficult  that  it  takes  a long  time  to  learn 
it,  and  we  must  begin  early  in  order  that  the  children  may 
have  time  to  master  it  before  they  leave  the  elementary 
school.” 
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(As  an  indication  o£  the  validity  of  this  argument,  it  ^vould 
be  interesting  to  know  how  many  children  of  your  acquaint- 
ance who  have  gone  through  the  six  grades  of  a sight-reading 
music  program  in  a typical  public  school,  are  really  able  to 
read  at  sight  in  their  singing,  without  having  had  instru- 
mental instruction  to  clarify  the  note-reading  process;  and 
what  proportion  of  them  cannot.) 

Of  course  the  argument  above  may  sound  logical,  but  it 
leaves  out  of  consideration  the  child’s  natural  ability,  his  re- 
action to  something  that  is  above  his  head,  the  effect  on  his 
health,  the  discouragement  which  will  color  his  whole  atti- 
tude toward  music,  and  the  negative  “mind-set”  which  it 
establishes  toward  music  study.  It  thus  defeats  its  own  ends. 
When  the  psychological  time  comes  he  will  learn  it  more 
quickly,  and  thus  time  will  be  gained  instead  of  lost. 

Again  I say,  it  rests  with  intelligent  parents  of  the  country 
to  say  whether  or  not  this  custom  is  to  continue.  There  are 
numberless  teachers  in  primary  grades  throughout  the 
country  who  would  be  glad  to  be  relieved  of  this  burden  of 
unpsychological  teaching,  and  fill  their  music  periods  with 
something  more  vital  to  the  children.  But  they  do  not  dare 
to  refuse  to  teach  it,  for  their  bread  and  butter  depends  upon 
their  conforming  to  the  prescribed  state  or  city  course  of 
study. 
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Of  all  the  problems  that  perplex  parents  concerning  the  mu- 
sical development  of  their  children,  perhaps  none  is  so  uni- 
versal as  the  problem  of  the  child’s  practicing.  And  this  is  to 
be  expected,  for  there  are  so  many  things  to  make  the  routine 
of  practice  dijEhcult  for  him.  In  the  first  place,  it  means  sitting 
or  standing  still,  which  an  active  child  does  not  always  relish. 
It  has  to  come  outside  of  school  hours,  when  he’d  much 
rather  be  playing  out  of  doors.  Although  he  may  be  most 
eager  to  play  music,  the  requirement  of  doing  a thing  over 
and  over  in  order  to  perfect  a certain  technique  cannot  have 
much  natural  appeal  to  a child.  Practice  for  the  development 
of  music  techniques  is  essentially  not  a childli\e  activity,  and 
requires  an  adult  point  of  view  to  understand  its  implica- 
tions. It  is  therefore  too  much  to  expect  that  the  average  child 
should  shoulder  the  burden  of  regular  practice  without  the 
continuous  and  understanding  help  and  encouragement  of 
some  adult  in  the  family,  preferably  the  maker  of  the  house- 
hold schedule. 

The  acquiring  of  musical  techniques  is  a long  process  and 
it  is  impossible  for  the  child  to  have  the  long-range  view 
that  an  adult  can  have,  and  fully  to  realize  the  importance 
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of  daily  work  over  a long  period  of  time  in  acquiring  those 
techniques.  An  adult  can  wait  for  years  for  the  result  he 
works  for;  but  few  children  are  able  to  look  ahead  and 
take  comfort  in  what  they  will  be  able  to  do  next  year  or 
some  other  point  in  the  distant  future,  as  a result  of  present 
monotonous  drill;  for  the  child’s  mentality  requires  that  he 
shall  quickly  see  some  return  that  will  justify  his  effort.  Even 
the  learning  of  one  simple  “piece”  often  brings  its  satisfac- 
tion so  late  in  the  process  that  it  becomes  boring  before  it  is 
learned.  It  is  futile  to  set  such  goals  before  the  child  as: 
“Just  think  what  all  this  will  mean  to  you  when  you  are 
grown”;  or  “You  can  have  so  much  fun  with  your  music 
when  you  go  to  college”;  for  these  rewards  are  all  too  remote. 
The  wise  teacher  and  parent  will  set  goals  in  music  work 
which  will  be  realized  quickly,  with  the  satisfaction  for  work 
well  done  coming  no  later  than  the  next  lesson  and  prefer- 
ably during  the  practice  period.  It  is  also  important  that  the 
child’s  reward  be  inherent  in  the  music;  not  an  external 
prize  or  a gilded  paper  star;  but  a musical  satisfaction  in 
being  able  to  play  the  phrase  or  the  piece  with  really  musical 
meaning. 

The  would-be  baseball  player  seldom  has  to  be  urged  to 
practice.  Over  and  over  he  swings  the  bat  with  tireless  in- 
dustry in  the  hope  of  striking  the  ball  sometime.  When  he 
does  strike  it,  the  reward  is  instantaneous.  He  realizes  the 
result  of  his  practice,  and  is  willing  to  swing  the  bat  until 
he  is  half-exhausted  just  to  be  able  to  experience  once  more 
the  thrill  of  sending  the  ball  across  the  field. 

Practice  in  games,  where  the  reward  comes  with  every 
“good  move,”  cannot  be  compared  with  practice  in  music, 
where  the  progress  is  so  intangible  and  so  difficult  for  the 
child  to  recognize. 
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Biologically,  a child  cannot  appreciate  “deferred  values” 
as  an  adult  can.  And  in  his  music  practice  he  must  at  least 
see  a little  light  ahead,  knov^  the  direction  in  which  he  is 
going,  and  realize,  during  each  practice  period,  something 
of  its  value  to  him.  It  is  so  natural  for  him  to  say,  “What’s 
the  use  of  it?  I don’t  see  any  good  in  all  this  practice.”  And 
if  he  doesn’t,  it  is  drudgery. 

When  we  realize  that  the  practice  routine  is  not  in  line 
with  the  child’s  biological  needs  and  is  opposed  to  his 
natural  impulses,  both  psychologically  and  physiologically,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  problems  concerning  music  practice 
are  universal.  The  child  who  is  very  talented  often  has  a 
drive  within  him  which  overcomes  these  difficulties,  for  he 
can  see  the  result  of  his  efforts,  and  to  him  they  are  not 
“deferred  values.”  As  the  student  becomes  more  mature,  his 
very  maturity  enables  him  to  take  a longer  range  view  of 
the  matter;  and  even  though  he  may  be  a beginner  with  no 
more  musical  results  than  the  child  has,  he  has  the  ability  to 
“look  ahead”  for  his  reward.  After  the  stage  is  reached  when 
the  pupil  can  play  well  enough  to  find  musical  satisfaction 
in  his  practice,  by  that  time  he  has  realized  some  of  the  re- 
sults of  his  efforts;  and  the  difficult  element  which  we  are 
now  discussing,  has,  in  many  cases,  melted  away.  Though 
of  course  there  may  be  other  difficulties,  such  as  laziness, 
a too-crowded  schedule,  etc.,  to  interfere.  The  parent  who 
says:  “I  never  had  the  slightest  trouble  with  Ethel’s  practice. 
She  always  wanted  to  practice,  and  never  had  to  be  reminded” 
was  probably  dealing  either  with  a talented  child  or  one 
whose  musical  experiences  had  given  her  an  unusual  concept 
of  the  value  of  practice. 

It  seems  to  me  very  important  that  every  parent  should 
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realize  this  inherent  difficulty  o£  children  in  relation  to  their 
music  study,  and  that  every  parent  should  accept  his  and 
her  responsibility  in  giving  such  help  and  co-operation  as  will 
enable  the  child’s  practice  to  function.  In  the  following  pages 
a few  suggestions  are  given  as  to  how  parents  can  help. 

While  the  active  co-operation  of  the  parent  is  necessary 
for  a practice  program  that  really  functions,  at  the  same  time 
he  or  she  dare  not  dominate  the  child  with  too  much  in- 
sistence. The  parent  who  forces  the  child  to  practice  is 
running  the  risk  of  making  it  a chore,  or  worse — the  risk 
of  making  him  altogether  hate  his  music  study. 

The  parent’s  attitude  is  so  easily  felt  by  the  child,  and 
often  very  easily  “caught.”  Though  sometimes,  indeed,  the 
parent  pushes  the  child  to  hold  an  opposite  attitude  by  put- 
ting too  much  pressure  on  him.  A dominating  parent  often 
arouses  a negative  attitude  in  the  child  who  will  swing  as 
far  as  possible  in  the  opposite  direction.  Unless  he  is  given 
the  opportunity  to  do  at  least  some  of  the  planning  for  his 
daily  program,  he  has  no  way  of  exercising  his  judgment 
and  initiative  in  that  direction,  and  cannot  be  expected  to 
be  very  enthusiastic  about  carrying  out  the  plans  of  someone 
else. 

The  parent  with  much  “drive”  often  has  a child  who  is 
lackadaisical,  slow  in  action,  and  lacking  in  enthusiasm.  This 
may  be  the  natural  result  of  parental  push  and  domination. 
Why  should  the  child  develop  a drive  toward  anything  if 
mother  has  enough  for  both?  He  usually  pushes  toward 
the  accomplishment  of  things  of  his  own  planning;  but  if 
the  plans  are  already  made  without  consulting  him,  the  case 
is  different.  So  often  the  child  says,  “I  want  to  do  it,  but  I 
don’t  want  to  be  told  to  do  it” — which  means  that  he  wants 
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to  be  his  own  driver.  The  freedom  to  try  different  plans  and 
select  the  one  Which  seems  to  work  best  is  a privilege  which 
will  sometimes  recover  a child’s  lost  interest  in  practice. 

The  problem  of  establishing  good  habits  of  practicing  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  which  parents  face  re- 
garding their  children’s  music.  The  child  who  has  some 
time  each  day  for  his  own  free  play,  and  also  a definite 
time  for  practice,  and  who  does  his  practice  regularly,  with- 
out dawdling  or  complaint,  is  fortunate  indeed.  The  average 
child  has  to  be  reminded  of  his  practice;  but  if  the  reminding 
takes  on  a tone  of  driving  or  nagging,  he  would  better  not 
be  reminded.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  the  child’s  body  sitting 
at  the  piano;  his  thought  and  his  interest  must  also  be 
there;  and  the  drive  for  any  work  that  really  counts  comes 
from  within  himself,  and  not  from  the  outside. 

There  are  times  when  the  practice  will  be  uninteresting; 
for  in  every  art  there  must  be  stages  of  pure  drill  to  insure 
further  growth.  The  child  must  be  made  to  realize  this, 
and  also  to  find  all  the  possible  pleasure  in  the  other,  more 
pleasing,  stages  of  his  work. 

One  thing  that  often  makes  the  child’s  practice  difficult 
is  the  fear  that  he  may  be  disturbing  someone.  There  should 
be  a time  and  a place  for  every  child  to  practice,  even  a 
brass  horn  if  he  likes,  without  disturbing  others.  And  I 
think  that  not  only  every  school,  but  every  city  apartment 
house  should  have  a sound-proof  room  on  every  floor  where 
the  children  of  the  tenants  could  practice  freely.  It  is  not  fair 
to  the  child  to  curb  his  practice,  and  not  fair  to  others  that 
they  should  be  annoyed  by  it.  If  such  provision  for  practice 
were  made  in  all  apartment  houses  and  in  all  homes,  it  would 
be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  nerves  and  disposition  of  the 
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children  who  practice,  and  to  their  musical  progress  as  well; 
and  also  to  all  those  who  would  otherwise  be  within  hearing 
of  his  practice.  A few  outbursts  such  as:  “Oh,  Billy,  for 
heaven’s  sake,  stop  that  piano  pounding!  You’ll  drive  me 
crazy!”;  or  “Don’t  practice  now,  dear;  mother  has  a head- 
ache” certainly  will  not  tend  to  make  the  child  enjoy  his 
practice  more. 

One  of  the  most  effective  ways  to  handle  the  problem  of 
practice  is  to  establish  a regular  routine  of  responsibilities 
for  the  child  which  he  is  expected  to  carry  out  every  day, 
without  wasting  any  time  in  discussing  them,  such  as  making 
his  bed,  his  various  toilet  routines,  his  allotted  practice  time, 
etc.;  and  the  practice  should  be  treated  as  much  a matter  of 
course  as  that  of  washing  his  teeth  every  day.  If  the  child 
realizes  that  it  is  not  a matter  for  discussion,  or  to  be  ques- 
tioned, he  is  more  likely  to  fall  into  habits  of  regularity 
with  it.  Many  children  like  to  argue  about  anything  that 
is  open  to  argument,  apparently  to  practice  their  powers  of 
debate  and  persuasion! 

Another  method  which  has  been  used  with  success  is  to 
allow  the  child  to  make  out  his  own  daily  program  and 
place  the  practice  period  wherever  he  thinks  it  should  come, 
allowing  him  the  choice  of  time  so  long  as  he  lives  up  to  it; 
and  also  with  the  understanding  that  he  is  not  free  for  cer- 
tain other  activities  until  the  practice  can  be  checked  from 
the  list.  The  following  is  the  actual  schedule  made  out  by  a 
boy  of  eleven  for  one  of  his  summer  vacation  days  in  their 
country  place, — made  in  collaboration  with  his  parents,  of 
course.  This  boy  always  had  to  be  reminded  and  even  urged 
to  practice  until  this  device  was  hit  upon. 
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Up  with  the  rising  bell,  and  be  on  time  for  breakfast. 

Wipe  the  dishes. 

Practice  one-half  hour. 

Mow  one-third  of  the  lawn. 

Play  with  the  baby  one-half  hour. 

Free  time  until  ii  o’clock. 

Swimming  lesson  at  ii. 

Lunch  at  12. 

Wipe  lunch  dishes. 

Free  time  until  3:30. 

Practice  until  4. 

Help  mother  until  5. 

Go  swimming  at  5. 

Supper  at  6. 

Free  until  8:45.  Make  out  next  day’s  schedule. 

To  bed  at  9 o’clock. 

Since  various  activities  made  the  daily  programs  different, 
each  day  had  a separate  schedule,  made  out  the  night  before, 
and  altered  during  the  day  when  necessary.  The  main  point 
of  the  schedule  was  that  the  boy  should  be  guided  by  a pro- 
gram of  his  own  making,  written  by  himself,  and  that  he 
should  realize  that  his  “free  time”  (which  he  usually  spent 
in  riding  his  bicycle  or  playing  with  other  boys  and  girls) 
came  only  after  the  things  that  came  first  on  the  list  had 
been  accomplished.  There  is  a satisfaction  in  following  a 
specific  program,  and  especially  in  “checking  off”  the  accom- 
plished items.  It  works  for  efficiency  in  both  children  and 
adults,  by  giving  one  a feeling  of  pride  in  the  systematic 
organization  of  one’s  life.  And  the  matter  of  daily  practice 
sometimes  needs  all  such  devices  to  keep  up  its  regular 
routine,  especially  during  the  first  few  years  of  the  child’s 
study.  After  some  proficiency  is  acquired  in  musical  self- 
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expression,  these  devices  may  not  be  o£  such  urgent  need, 
for  the  satisfaction  in  playing  will  tend  to  stimulate  the 
practice. 

Sometimes  a disturbing  element  in  the  best-organized  plan 
arises  when  the  child’s  playmates  appear  for  social  activities 
before  the  practice  period  is  over,  or  perhaps  not  yet  begun. 
This  is  where  the  parent  must  be  very  kind  and  tactful,  but 
very  firm.  To  send  his  friends  away  full  of  resentment  would 
hurt  the  child  and  perhaps  undermine  his  musical  interest. 
To  allow  them  to  curtail  his  practice  would  endanger  the 
regularity  of  his  work  on  future  days.  The  resourceful  mother 
will  think  of  ways  to  gain  their  co-operation  in  the  matter 
of  her  child’s  practice,  and  also  keep  their  friendship. 

In  addition  to  the  self-made  schedule,  a few  other  sugges- 
tions might  be  helpful.  First  of  all: 

1.  Be  sure  that  the  child  understands  the  necessity  for 
practice  on  a practicable  and  reasonable  basis. 

2.  Set  a time  that  is  favorable  to  concentrated  work,  and 
have  it  understood  that  it  is  to  be  a daily,  routine  affair,  as 
much  a fixed  part  of  the  daily  program  as  dressing  or  tooth- 
brushing,  and  to  be  accepted  as  a matter  of  course. 

3.  Set  a time  when  you  know  he  is  not  likely  to  be 
physically  tired. 

4.  Never  allow  him  to  be  disturbed  by  other  children 
when  he  is  practicing,  and  do  not  interrupt  his  work  for  the 
running  of  errands. 

5.  So  long  as  his  efforts  at  the  piano  are  earnest  and  sin- 
cere, do  not  express  annoyance  over  the  sounds,  and  allow 
no  one  to  “make  fun”  of  his  music  or  his  practicing.  (Such 
mistakes  as  these  may  kill  all  musical  interest  in  a sensitive 
child.) 

6.  Show  your  interest  in  what  he  is  working  on.  For 
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example,  you  might  say,  “What  is  that  piece  you  were  work- 
ing on  this  morning?  I liked  the  harmony  in  the  first  part 
very  much.  I am  anxious  to  hear  how  it  sounds  when  it 
goes  smoothly.” 

7.  Occasional  parental  help  like  this  is  sometimes  effective: 
Say  to  him,  “Let  me  hear  you  play  through  the  lines  you 
are  to  work  on  today.”  When  he  has  played  it,  say,  “That 
sounds  as  i£  it  had  possibilities.  After  you  have  worked  it 
over  carefully  about  ten  times,  come  and  call  me  and  let  me 
hear  it  again.”  Then  when  he  has  played  it  again  for  you, 
find  some  place  in  it  to  commend  its  improvement  as  a 
result  of  practice.  This  will  impress  upon  him  the  results 
of  really  working  on  it. 

8.  One  of  the  most  wholesome  incentives  to  practice  is 
to  be  ready  to  play  duets  or  trios  in  the  family.  If  you  say: 
“Tomorrow  night  after  dinner,  you  and  I will  play  some 
duets  for  Father;  I shall  practice  my  part  while  you  are  at 
school,  so  you  can  have  the  use  of  the  piano  after  you  get 
home  to  learn  your  part,”  it  would  probably  stimulate  prac- 
tice. The  teacher  might  be  requested  to  let  him  learn  duets 
to  play  with  her  at  the  lesson  which  could  also  be  played 
with  mother  at  home. 

So  often  I am  asked  by  a parent,  “Shall  I force  Harry 
to  practice,  or  shall  I let  him  drop  his  music?  It  is  a waste 
of  money  as  things  are  now.”  And  I usually  reply,  “Try  a 
few  more  gentle  devices  to  tide  him  over  this  difficult  stage 
if  he  has  any  talent  to  speak  of.  When  he  comes  to  derive 
real  satisfaction  from  his  own  playing,  he  will  be  more  than 
grateful  to  you.”  Of  course,  it  largely  depends  on  the  child’s 
talents  and  interests  as  to  what  course  should  be  pursued. 
If  he  has  decided  interests  in  other  lines  of  art,  and  talents 
in  another  direction,  I would  not  urge  music  study  upon 
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him  against  his  will.  Although  I believe  that  some  degree 
of  musical  self-expression  should  be  universal,  there  are  cases 
where  the  other  arts  give  all  that  music  could  possibly  give 
to  the  individual,  and  even  more,  if  musical  talent  and 
interest  are  lacking.  Some  art  expression  everyone  should 
have,  indeed.  But  the  making  of  music  is  not  a vital  necessity 
where  the  other  arts  give  complete  satisfaction.  And  these 
considerations  should  not  be  overlooked  in  deciding  whether 
Harry  should  be  persuaded  to  practice  or  allowed  to  drop 
his  music  altogether. 

In  discussing  music  problems  with  parents,  it  has  been  in- 
teresting to  observe  how  many  of  them  seem  to  settle  upon 
one  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  the  child’s  progress,  which, 
they  think,  could  that  be  removed,  all  would  go  well.  Per- 
haps the  most  popular  excuse  is  the  element  of  time.  “He 
has  no  time  for  music.  Even  if  he  had  time  for  a music 
lesson  occasionally,  there  would  be  no  time  for  practice.” 
“Every  moment  of  Mabel’s  day  is  scheduled  for  something 
definite,  and  I can  hardly  get  her  away  from  her  schedule 
long  enough  for  the  necessary  trips  to  the  dentist,  much  less 
for  music  lessons  and  practice  every  day.  Maybe  there’ll  be 
time  when  she  gets  to  college.”  “There  never  is  a time  when 
our  family  can  come  together  for  a little  singing  and  play- 
ing. After  supper  the  children  must  do  their  homework  and 
go  to  bed.  John  is  always  buried  in  his  paper  in  the  evenings 
unless  we  have  an  engagement  to  go  out;  and,  besides,  I 
gave  up  my  piano  playing  long  ago,  and  I don’t  think  I 
would  be  able  to  play  for  them” — all  of  which  indicates  that 
the  interest  on  the  part  of  the  parents  is  lacking,  or  else  the 
time  would  be  found. 

Of  course  these  are  strenuous  times,  and  the  children’s 
days  are  very  full;  but  some  things  must  be  left  off,  and  it  is 
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merely  a matter  of  choosing  what  is  most  important.  It  is 
difficult  for  a child  to  choose  wisely,  for  he  wishes  to  do 
what  his  friends  do,  and  he  cannot  have  the  long-range  view 
of  his  daily  program  which  his  parents  can  have. 

It  is  discouraging  to  the  child  who  wishes  music  ex- 
perience in  his  life  to  find  that  his  day  leaves  no  room  for 
those  experiences.  Unless  his  talent  and  yearning  are  un- 
usual, the  natural  consequence  will  be  a diminishing  of  his 
wish  to  make  music;  and,  as  other  things  continue  to  crowd 
it  out,  more  and  more  he  will  have  a tendency  to  say,  “I’d 
like  to  learn  to  play,  but  have  no  time  for  it” — until  some 
day,  after  his  childhood  is  past,  he  will  awake  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  he  could  have  managed  it  if  he  and  his  parents 
had  tried;  and  his  regrets  will  then  be  very  keen. 

The  habit  of  punctuality  in  following  out  a schedule  of 
music  work  will  save  the  loss  of  many  good  moments  of 
valuable  practice.  Only  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  a day,  if 
given  persistently  and  regularly  to  music  practice,  will  give 
surprising  results  over  a period  of  months;  and  these  few 
moments  will  never  be  missed  from  the  other  activities.  That 
much  time  is  usually  wasted  every  day  in  useless  dilly-dally- 
ing; and  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  convert  this  waste 
into  useful  musical  growth  if  it  were  properly  directed. 
Regularity  and  punctuality  are  necessary  to  make  these  short 
periods  count  for  something  valuable.  Oftentimes  for  a few 
weeks  after  music  lessons  first  begin  a child  practices  regu- 
larly of  his  own  accord  because  he  is  stimulated  by  the 
novelty.  It  is  most  important  to  make  use  of  this  interest  to 
establish  the  habit  of  regularity. 

It  is  not  fair  to  the  child  to  schedule  his  practice  at  a 
time  when  other  interesting  things  are  going  on  which  make 
bids  for  his  attention;  or  when  he  is  tired  and  cannot  con- 
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centrate  his  thoughts  and  efforts.  Children  become  tired,  just 
as  grown-ups  do,  and  good  work  cannot  be  accomplished  in  a 
state  of  fatigue.  Neither  should  he  be  expected  to  practice 
in  a room  where  other  people  are  talking,  or  where  there  is 
much  passing  in  and  out.  In  the  early  morning,  before  school 
or  even  before  breakfast,  has  proven  to  be,  for  many,  the 
best  time  for  practice. 

Just  as  his  attitude  is  affected  by  other  handicaps,  the 
child’s  attitude  toward  music  study  is  affected  by  the  way 
his  day  is  planned  and  whether  or  not  there  is  a time  and  a 
place  where  he  may  see  his  music  progress  growing.  No 
interest  can  keep  up  indefinitely  if  no  growth  is  felt;  and 
practice  is  necessary  for  him  to  realize  his  musical  growth. 

One  cannot  say  offhand,  “This  will  solve  the  problem  of 
your  child’s  practicing.”  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  there  are 
other  factors  involved  besides  those  that  lie  in  the  music 
itself,  or  in  the  child’s  attitude  toward  it.  The  child’s  wish 
to  work  at  his  music  is  tremendously  affected  by  these  other 
outside  factors,  such  as  the  following: 

1.  The  influence  of  playmates  who  think  it  is  smart  or 
clever  to  affect  great  boredom  over  practice. 

2.  The  influence  of  the  “goody-goody”  and  “sissy”  point 
of  view,  either  from  playmates  or  adults. 

3.  The  embittering  influence  of  some  former  punishment 
or  other  unhappy  experience  connected  with  music  practice. 

4.  The  unconscious  influence  of  the  parents’  lack  of  in- 
terest in  the  child’s  music  work. 

5.  The  discouraging  influence  of  a poorly  organized  family 
routine,  with  no  favorable  and  regular  time  set  for  prac- 
tice. 

6.  Lack  of  co-operation  of  other  members  of  the  family. 
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and  the  deadening  influence  of  unkind  criticism  of  the  child’s 
efforts. 

7.  The  demoralizing  influence  of  lack  of  harmony  within 
the  family  circle. 

8.  The  exciting  effect,  and  time-stealing  of  too  much  un- 
wisely selected  radio. 

9.  Too  many  things  in  the  child’s  life — too  many  appoint- 
ments to  be  met,  with  no  time  left  for  a calm  gathering  of 
the  child’s  nerve  and  mental  force. 

10.  Physical  or  mental  fatigue;  laziness. 

11.  The  mother’s  failure  to  assume  her  share  in  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  practice. 

12.  Too  much  parental  domination  and  “nagging”  about 
it,  which  often  cause  a negative  attitude. 

The  above  factors  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  teacher’s 
method  or  her  power  of  motivating  practice.  Some  parents 
have  said:  “I  pay  for  music  lessons  for  my  child,  and  it’s 
up  to  the  teacher  to  see  that  he  makes  progress  and  enjoys 
his  music.  That  is  not  my  job.”  But  so  long  as  a child  has  a 
home,  that  home  is  going  to  have  a very  important  influence 
on  his  musical  life;  and  it  may  happen  that  this  influence 
is  so  strong  in  the  negative  direction  that  the  music  teacher  is 
powerless  to  cope  with  it.  Sometimes  merely  the  indifference 
of  the  parent,  and  lack  of  interest  in  the  child’s  musical 
progress  is  suflicient  to  throw  a wet  blanket  over  his  enthusi- 
asm, and  cause  him  to  feel  that  perhaps,  after  all,  music  is 
of  no  importance.  For  the  child  often  imitates  unconsciously 
what  seems  to  be  the  attitude  of  the  parent. 

One  mother  says  it  is  not  her  job  to  motivate  his  practice. 
But  it  is  her  job  to  give  her  co-operation  and  encouragement, 
and  to  see  that  the  motivation  which  results  from  his  work 
with  the  teacher  is  given  an  opportunity  to  function,  instead 
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of  Strangling  it  by  a thousand  small  impossible  conditions, 
merely  through  careless  indifference  or  failure  to  understand 
what  the  situation  involves.  The  music  teacher  is  with  the 
child  probably  only  two  half-hours  a week  as  against  many 
hours  a week  under  the  parents’  influence.  It  would  require 
a teacher  with  magical  power  to  supply  children  with  suffi- 
cient motivation  to  overcome  some  of  the  practice  conditions 
that  I have  seen!  The  parents’  job  does  not  end  with  paying 
for  the  lessons  and  supplying  the  instrument.  They  should 
give  the  music  teacher  at  least  as  much  co-operation  as  they 
give  the  dentist  in  seeing  that  the  children  brush  their  teeth 
regularly,  without  complaint  or  argument,  and  at  practicable 
times.  Without  intelligent  co-operation  and  control  of  the 
home  situation,  the  most  gifted  child  cannot  achieve  the 
best  results. 

(Of  course  we  teachers  make  many  mistakes  too;  more, 
probably,  than  the  parents  do.  But  the  present  volume  is  not 
the  place  for  a discussion  of  them.) 

A child’s  musical  education  is  not  a simple  nor  a quick 
process.  It  requires  the  patient  and  continued  co-operation  of 
music  teacher  plus  the  whole  family;  and  sometimes  the  pa- 
tience and  co-operation  of  the  neighbors  as  well!  But  there 
is  compensating  joy  to  be  found  at  every  stage  of  the  process. 
In  view  of  the  difficulties  of  tedium  and  drill  and  all  other 
denials  that  must  be  accepted  in  order  that  her  child  may 
acquire  that  great  blessing — an  abifity  to  express  himself 
in  music — the  mother  must  be  ready  to  give  greatly  and 
freely  of  whatever  kind  of  help  lies  within  her  power  to 
give:  co-operation  with  the  teacher,  watchfulness  to  prevent 
disturbing  elements,  encouragement,  understanding  of  the 
difficulties  of  both  child  and  teacher,  routine  under  pleasant 
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conditions,  and  personal  interest — not  neglecting  to  take 
pleasure  herself  in  his  music  all  along  the  way. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  practice,  it  might  be  well 
to  consider  a question  so  often  asked  by  parents:  “What  shall 
I do  about  my  child’s  music  during  the  summer?” 

Many  parents  are  perplexed  by  the  interruption  to  the 
musical  growth  of  their  children  during  the  summer  when 
the  routine  of  the  school  year  is  broken  for  three  months 
or  more,  and  in  many  cases  all  music  instruction  is  suspended 
for  the  summer.  Some  parents  give  the  child  complete  free- 
dom from  all  studies  and  practice  during  the  vacation  time, 
with  the  result  that,  by  the  end  of  the  summer,  his  mu- 
sicianship and  his  interest  also  have  gone  backward,  and 
several  weeks  are  required  to  pull  him  up  to  the  level  of  his 
standing  before  vacation  began.  This  is  a great  waste  of 
energy,  time,  money,  interest,  and  educational  opportunity. 

A regular  practice  program  for  the  summer,  made  out 
by  the  child,  with  a clear  understanding  of  its  importance 
to  him  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  parent  or  other 
adult,  is  one  way  to  keep  the  child  from  slipping  back.  Long- 
continued  practice  without  lessons  often  causes  the  child  to 
lose  interest;  but  the  parent  may  devise  various  ways  of 
keeping  up  his  interest  and  furthering  his  growth  by  means 
of  new  music  material  played  both  alone  and  with  others. 

Sometimes  the  incentive  to  become  a good  “sight-reader” 
during  the  summer  saves  the  situation.  He  may  find  it  very 
interesting  to  read  through  a great  deal  of  simple  material, 
reading  everything  only  once  or  twice  and  marking  those 
pieces  which  seem  attractive  enough  to  work  on  later.  Twenty 
minutes  each  day  of  pure  sight-reading  with  new  materials 
will  work  wonders  with  the  sight-reading  skill  before  the 
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summer  is  over;  and  i£  the  child  realizes  his  growth  in  read- 
ing power,  he  will  find  a new  joy  in  music. 

The  music  camp  is  another,  and  perhaps  the  best,  solution 
o£  the  problem,  i£  the  right  camp  is  £ound;  £or  here  there  is 
regular  music  instruction,  care£ully  directed  playing  and  sing- 
ing vdth  others,  out-o£-door  li£e,  and  all  the  other  healthy 
summer  activities  which  are  so  fine  £or  the  child’s  health 
and  social  development.  There  is  at  least  one  special  music 
camp  £or  girls  and  several  co-educational  camps  £or  boys  and 
girls  o£  high-school  age;  while  practically  all  o£  the  best 
general  camps  £or  young  people  offer  opportunities  £or  vari- 
ous types  o£  musical  experience  in  their  daily  programs.  Many 
children  have  come  home  £rom  a summer  in  camp'  with 
greater  enthusiasm  £or  music  study  than  ever  be£ore. 


XIII 

THE  CHILD'S  VOICE 


The  natural  singing  voice  of  the  child  should  be  carefully 
protected.  It  has  an  ethereal  quality  which  cannot  be  imi- 
tated, probably  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  child’s  tones 
are  overtones — with  the  fundamental  entirely  lacking.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  preserve  the  natural  purity  of  this 
quality  and  not  allow  it  to  become  distorted  by  attempts  to 
imitate  other  voice  qualities.  Children  imitate  sounds  of  every 
description,  and  the  only  way  to  be  sure  that  a child  does 
not  imitate  a certain  type  of  voice  is  to  guard  against  his 
ever  hearing  it!  For  this  reason  it  is  so  important  that  he 
should  never  hear  the  affected  and  unnaturally  placed  voices 
of  some  of  the  singers  over  the  radio. 

Shrilly  disagre^ble  speaking  voices  should  also  be  avoided 
wTi^ever  possible.  The  voice  quality  dejjends  upon  the 
anatomy  of  the  voice  box  and  its  resonators  plus  the  imita- 
tive factor;  and  the  latter  has  probably  more  influence  than 
we  have  ever  realized.  I have  seen  groups  of  children,  all 
of  whose  voices  would  get  higher  and  more  shrill  within 
three  minutes  after  the  entrance  of  a child  with  an  unusually 
high,  shrill  voice.  And  all  of  us  have  heard  children’s  voices 
become  softer  and  more  pleasing  in  tone  quality  after  some 
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adult  with  a beautiful  voice  speaks  to  them.  It  is  unfair  to  a 
child  to  allow  him  to  develop  a disagreeable,  harsh,  or  shrill 
speaking  voice  at  any  time  in  his  childhood;  and  with  a 
little  watchful  care  his  voice  can  be  kept  natural  and  free — 
always  providing,  of  course,  that  the  adult  voices  around 
him  are  unaffected  and  pleasing. 

Many  mothers  would  like  to  help  their  children  to  sing  at 
home  before  they  are  old  enough  to  go  to  school.  It  is  very 
interesting  to  watch  the  gradual  development  of  a baby’s 
singing  voice,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  tell  just  when  the 
child’s  prattle  first  takes  on  a singing  quality.  Children  are 
so  different  in  this  respect  that  it  is  impossible  to  set  an  age 
when  a child  should  be  singing.  Some  babies  sing  definite 
tones  before  they  talk  or  walk;  and  I recently , heard  of  a 
Bine-months-old  baby  who  imitated  accuramly  the  three  , tones 
of  ,‘^hree  Blind  Mice”  as  sung  by  the  mother.  I know  a 
girl  who,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  months  sang  several  folk- 
melodies  accurately.  This  girl’s  earliest  memory  was  that  of 
her  mother  singing  to  her. 

Most  babies  will  imitate  a short  rhythm  with  the  voice, 
even  though  the  words  may  carry  no  singing  element  in 
them.  I recently  heard  a child  of  nineteen  months  sing  the 
exact  rhythm  of  “The  Easter  Bunny,”  a song  which  her 
older  brother  sang.  The  rhythm  was  sung  with  only  slightly 
entoned  jabber,  and  she  made  up  her  own  tune  to  the  rhythm, 
which  consisted  of  four  quarter  notes,  four  eighth  notes,  and 
two  quarters.  A few  days  later  she  sang  the  melody  and 
rhythm  correctly,  but  she  could  not  talk  well  enough  to  say 
the  words  of  the  song.  Evidently  the  rhythm  had  come  into 
her  consciousness  before  the  melody.  This  is  not  uncommon 
with  children. 

As  every  mother  knows,  babies  respond  to  rhythmical  play, 
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such  as  “Pat-a-cake”  and  other  rhythmic  words  which  in- 
volve motions  for  them  to  make;  and  they  will  also  tend  to 
sing  more  readily  those  songs  which  give  them  opportunity 
to  make  some  kind  of  bodily  movements  with  the  song. 
For  example,  in  a little  swing  song,  when  the  words  occur, 
“Now  we  go  up,  now  we  go  down,”  the  swinging  motion 
of  the  arms  adds  zest  to  the  song  and  seems  to  make  the 
infant’s  voice  function  better.  Various  rhythmic  songs  can 
be  used  by  the  mother  in  playing  with  her  baby,  not  only 
to  his  delight,  but  also  to  his  better  musical  development. 

Someone  should  sing  to  baby  every  day  from  the  time 
he  first  shows  interest  in  rhythmic  words,  or  shows  any 
indication  of  being  able  to  listen,  which  may  be  at  the  age 
of  only  , a few  months.  In  time  he  will  join  in  the  singing 
with  his  delightful  cooing,  and  one  day  the  mother  will  be 
surprised  with  a part  of  the  tune,  or  with  a word  or  two, 
as  he  imitates  her.  When  a baby  sings  with  an  adult,  his 
short  phrases  usually  follow  her  phrases  after  she  makes  a 
pause.  It  takes  some  time  for  him  to  learn  to  have  his  words 
come  exactly  with  hers.  Sometimes  he  is  five  or  six  years 
old  before  he  can  do  this. 

The  mother  will  probably  find  him  getting  the  correct 
pitch  of  the  last  note  of  the  phrase  before  he  sings  the 
others  correctly.  Great  will  be  the  mother’s  joy  when  the 
child  can  really  “carry  the  tune,”  and  her  patience  in  singing 
for  him  and  with  him  from  early  infancy  will  be  greatly 
rewarded.  From  then  on,  the  family  music  will  be  greatly 
enhanced  by  his  singing,  which  should  be  heard  at  some 
time  every  day  during  his  childhood;  and  he  should  have  a 
rich  store  of  songs  he  knows  from  which  to  draw. 

If  the  parents  sing  at  home,  and  if  there  have  been  no 
inhibitions  formed  to  make  the  child  self-conscious,  he  will 
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usually  sing  freely,  both  at  home  and  at  school;  for  that  is  a 
natural  outlet  of  feeling.  All  his  singing  should  be  en- 
couraged, never  squelched,  never  laughed  at,  and  never  criti- 
cized during  his  early  years — at  least  until  the  parent  knows 
that  he  is  ready  for  criticism.  At  this  stage  it  does  not  matter 
whether  he  stays  on  pitch  or  not — ^the  important  thing  is 
whether  or  not  he  is  singing  freely  and  is  forming  happy 
mental  associations  with  his  singing. 

Have  you  not  heard  over  and  over  the  sad  tale:  “I  was 
told  when  I was  little  that  I could  not  sing,  and  I’ve  never 
had  the  courage  to  try  it  since”?  One  should  never  tell  a 
child  of  any  age  that  he  cannot  sing!  As  a matter  of  fact, 
there  is  nothing  fixed  about  the  time  it  takes  for  a child 
to  learn  to  keep  on  the  tune.  Many  children  sing  off  pitch 
for  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  their  school  life,  and  very 
gradually  gain  the  ability  to  sing  in  tune;  and  the  child’s 
singing  at  the  age  of  six  or  seven  is  no  guarantee  of  what 
it  will  be  when  he  is  ten  or  twelve.  There  are  many  chil- 
dren who,  with  most  patient  and  careful  training  in  the 
elementary  school,  do  not  sing  on  pitch  until  after  they 
reach  high  school,  and  I have  known  many  boys  who  sing 
in  tune  for  the  first  time  when  they  sing  bass! 

Discouragement  is  the  greatest  handicap  that  can  be  placed 
in  the  way  of  singing.  You  may  challenge  a child  to  put 
forth  muscular  and  mental  effort  to  overcome  some  obstacle 
or  attain  some  goal;  but  the  voice  doesn’t  function  that 
way.  Effort  and  strain  are  the  greatest  enemies  of  voice 
production.  Singing  in  tune  must  come  first  through  free 
and  spontaneous  imitation;  later  on,  self-confidence  (which 
has  been  built  up  through  singing  experiences  and  happy 
mental  associations  with  his  singing)  and  thoughtful  at- 
tention to  the  sound  will  help.  A crushed  spirit  is  deadly 
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to  the  singing  voice,  as  many  adults  know  from  experience. 

A very  young  child  should  not  think  about  his  singing 
voice.  Nature  is  kind  to  children  and  birds,  and  tunes  come 
spontaneously.  Let  the  child  make  up  his  own  tunes,  by 
the  hundreds,  on  any  subject  he  talks  about.  His  parents 
should  sing  with  him,  in  musical  conversations,  both  parent 
and  child  making  up  their  own  tunes  with  careless  abandon, 
with  no  rhyme  and  maybe  no  reason  or  logic  to  what  is 
said,  using  words  only  as  a medium  upon  which  to  float 
the  singing  voice,  and  nonsense  words  are  as  good  as  any. 
People  old  and  young  have  always  loved  nonsense  words, 
and  some  of  the  loveliest  bits  of  folk  song  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  through  meaningless  words.  In  the  old  song 
about  the  frog  and  the  mouse,  who  cares  what  “Whip-see- 
diddle-de-dandy-dee”  may  mean?  But  the  tune  of  it  has 
lived  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  it  may  have  started  in 
playful  singing  conversations  between  adults  and  children. 

Such  spontaneous  expressions  are  the  beginnings  of  true 
creative  work.  They  free  the  voice  ■ and  establish  the  habit 
of  singing  without  dependence  upon  a set  song.  In  the 
olden  days  the  musician  was  not  dependent  on  his  memory 
—he  just  as  often  made  up  his  song  as  he  sang  it;  and  it 
is  true  that  in  order  to  develop  the  creative  powers  of  chil- 
dren, they  too  must  form  the  habit  of  “making  it  up  as 
they  go  along,”  with  no  thought  of  preserving  it — for  prob- 
ably it  should  not  be  preserved — only  letting  it  flow  freely 
from  him.  The  stage  of  writing  it  down  to  preserve  it 
comes  much  later;  though  of  course  the  parent  or  teacher 
is  at  liberty  to  write  down  anything  that  he  or  she  can 
“catch  on  the  fly.” 

The  dramatization  of  songs  is  another  excellent  way  to 
free  the  child’s  singing  voice.  When  he  forgets  himself  in 
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representing  an  animal  or  other  character,  he  also  forgets 
to  be  self-conscious  about  his  voice;  and  in  that  self-for- 
getfulness the  tone  comes  more  freely,  and  is  more  apt  to 
be  on  the  correct  pitch  of  the  song. 

A young  woman  recently  told  me  that  she  heard  a song 
recital  for  the  first  time  at  the  age  of  seven,  and  the  timbre 
of  the  singer’s  voice  had  such  an  effect  on  her  that  it  was 
about  ten  years  before  she  could  listen  to  a solo  singer  with 
anything  but  horror. 

Scientific  recordings  have  proved  that  the  so-called  “vi- 
brato” of  a singer’s  voice  is  fluctuation  of  pitch;  under 
natural  conditions  it  is  caused  by  emotion  of  the  singer, 
and  it  is  employed  for  artistic  purposes  in  portraying  emo- 
tion in  song.  The  emotion  shown  by  this  variation  of  pitch 
is  very  effective  when  used  with  artistry.  But  when  singers 
keep  the  pitch  wobbling  all  the  time,  it  not  only  becomes 
monotonous,  but  loses  the  opportunity  for  special  effects 
where  they  are  most  needed.  In  any  case,  it  is  unnatural 
for  the  fresh  young  voice  to  have  a vibrato  in  it.  But  young 
people  are  prone  to  imitate  the  voices  they  hear.  (This  is 
to  be  expected,  for  imitation  is  the  natural  process  of  trans- 
mitting not  only  songs  but  voice  quality  as  well.)  The 
only  way  a child  can  imitate  vibrato  is  by  a forced  trembling 
which  is  very  injurious  to  the  voice.  Young  girls  in  the 
early  teens  often  acquire  trembling  voices  by  attempting  to 
imitate  some  public  singer  and  bring  havoc  to  voices  that 
would  have  been  naturally  true  in  pitch  and  sweet  in  qual- 
ity. Some  of  them  never  regain  steadiness  in  their  singing 
voices.  The  ideal  which  we  hold  up  before  children  for  their 
imitation  should  be  a natural  voice,  true  in  pitch  and  un- 
affected in  quality,  if  we  wish  to  preserve  the  purity  and 
natural  qualities  in  their  own  voices. 
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If  your  daughter  or  son  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  wants  to 
begin  taking  “voice  lessons,”  you  would  be  wise  to  investi- 
gate the  situation  very  carefully  before  arranging  for  those 
^ lessons.  Many  voices  have  been  seriously  injured  by  vocal 
training  which  began  too  early;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
girl  or  boy  ever  lost  anything  by  waiting  until  the  age  of 
seventeen  or  eighteen  before  starting  voice  lessons.  And 
while  he  or  she  is  waiting,  the  time  could  well  be  spent 
in  rounding  out  a general  musical  education. 

Most  persons  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  a boy  should  not 
sing  very  much  during  the  time  his  voice  is  “changing.” 
This  change  is  noticed  by  a drop  in  the  pitch  of  his  voice, 
and  frequently  (but  not  always)  by  an  unsteadiness  which 
causes  the  voice  to  jump  suddenly  from  the  deep-toned  manly 
quality  back  to  the  childish  voice  without  warning,  and 
usually  to  the  embarrassment  of  the  boy.  At  some  time 
during  the  boy’s  teens,  his  voice-box,  or  larynx,  greatly  in- 
creases in  size;  and  its  increase  is  so  rapid  that  the  muscles 
which  control  the  vocal  cords  cannot  easily  become  adjusted 
to  the  changed  conditions.  It  is  this  lack  of  muscular  adjust- 
ment to  the  rapid  change  in  the  size  of  the  larynx  which 
causes  this  uncertainty  of  voice.  Even  after  the  voice  passes 
the  stage  of  sudden  “squeaks,”  it  is  still  some  time  before 
it  has  reached  its  settled  depths. 

For  a time  the  boy’s  range  of  notes  is  very  limited,  often 
less  than  an  octave;  and  it  is  during  this  limited  range  of 
comfortable  tones  that  he  must  be  very  careful  lest  he  strain 
some  of  the  muscles  of  the  vocal  apparatus.  Many  teachers, 
especially  those  of  Europe,  advocate  complete  rest  of  the 
voice  for  a year  or  two,  and  sometimes  more.  American 
teachers  are  inclined  to  let  the  boy  sing  with  limited  com- 
pass. I do  not  think  that  harm  will  be  done  provided  the 
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boy  never  sings  below  or  above  a range  that  is  entirely 
comfortable  and  free.  Sometimes  the  comfortable  range  is 
not  over  four  or  five  notes;  and  in  such  case,  the  boy 
usually  prefers  not  to  sing  until  his  range  increases.  Gradu- 
ally more  notes  will  be  added  to  the  lower  end  of  his  range, 
and  in  time  it  will  spread  in  both  directions. 

The  boy  with  a new  bass  voice  is  usually  a bit  uncertain 
of  its  pitch  until  he  has  grown  accustomed  to  its  sound 
in  singing  and  has  used  it  enough  for  him  to  have  gained 
self-confidence.  Sometimes  other  members  of  the  family  are 
not  as  sympathetic  as  they  should  be  toward  the  new  and 
perhaps  harsh  bass  voice  in  the  household.  A boy’s  pride 
is  easily  hurt  at  this  time,  and  very  often  wounds  have  been 
inflicted  which  have  inhibited  the  young  man’s  singing  for 
years  afterwards.  It  should  be  a joyous  time  in  every  home 
when  Junior  can,  for  the  first  time,  really  take  the  bass 
part  in  the  family  singing.  He  will  enjoy  using  his  new 
voice,  and  every  encouragement  should  be  given  him. 

Even  thgilgh  the  boy  may  not  have  liked  singing  before 
his  voice  changed,  this  is  the  time  to  give  him  a fresh 
start;  and  if  he  is  given  appreciative  encouragement,  there 
is  every  likelihood  of  his  learning  to  enjoy  it  very  much. 
As  suggested  elsewhere,  many  boys  who  are  unable  to  keep 
on  the  tune  before  their  voices  change  find  that  it  is  a 
simple  matter  after  their  manly  voices  have  settled.  And 
this  is  not  unreasonable.  A child’s  voice  consists  of  over- 
tones; the  true  fundamental  is  hardly  possible  until  the 
voice-box  is  more  mature.  It  is  quite  likely  that  its  system 
of  muscles  can  control  and  regulate  the  pitch  of  a funda- 
mental tone  more  easily  than  an  overtone;  just  as  a violinist 
finds  the  fundamental  tones  easier  to  play  than  violin  “har- 
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monies.”  The  point  of  all  this  is:  Never  allow  an  adolescent 
boy  to  thin\  that  he  cannot  sing,  even  though  he  could  not  \ 
sing  on  pitch  as  a child;  for  now  he  probably  can  sing. 

Girls’  voices  go  through  a stage  of  maturation,  just  as 
boys’  voices  do,  though  the  evidences  of  it  are  not  the  same. 
The  girl’s  voice  leaves  that  thin,  childlike  quality  behind, 
and  takes  on  a fuller,  more  resonant  quality.  She,  too,  for 
the  first  time,  is  singing  true  fundamental  tones  instead 
of  the  overtones  of  childhood,  and  any  keen  ear  can  detect 
the  difference. 

A girl  should  not  have  regular  “voice  lessons”  until  this 
change  is  well  over,  and  her  mature  voice  is  in  a settled, 
comfortable  stage.  This  change  takes  place,  as  with  the 
boy,  somewhere  in  the  teens,  and  varies  gready  with  dif- 
ferent individuals.  Madame  Sembrich,  one  of  the  best 
trainers  of  girls’  voices  that  ever  taught  in  America,  would 
not  accept  a pupil  who  was  under  seventeen  years  of  age.  ^ 
Many  very  fine  teachers  prefer  that  a girl  should  be  eighteen 
before  she  begins,  no  matter  how  lovely  her  voice  or  how 
great  the  chance  of  adding  to  the  fame  of  her  teacher. 
The  great  teachers  can  afford  to  make  such  rules  as  they 
think  is  best  for  the  permanent  perfection  of  the  voice.  But 
sometimes  a teacher  less  secure  in  his  or  her  profession 
feels  that  he  or  she  cannot  afford  to  miss  the  chance  of 
a talented  pupil,  and  therefore  accepts  a girl  who  is  really 
too  young,  merely  from  the  fear  of  losing  her  altogether 
if  delay  is  suggested.  The  girl’s  friend,  perhaps  a little 
younger,  wants  to  study  too;  and  the  same  fear  prevails  in 
this  case;  until  it  has  come  to  pass  that  there  is  now  a 
wave  of  early  voice  training  sweeping  over  the  country,, 
which  may  possibly  leave  many  casualties  in  its  wake. 
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Vocal  exercises  and  other  voice-building  devices  that  were 
planned  for  the  mature  voice  may  be  very  harmful  to  the 
immature  voice;  and  unless  the  teacher  understands  the 
immature  voice,  and  changes  his  teaching  method  accord- 
ingly, he  should  let  the  young  girl’s  voice  alone.  If  the 
parent  is  in  any  doubt  about  this,  it  would  be  wiser  to 
“play  safe”  and  let  the  young  girl  sing  in  her  natural,  un- 
studied way  until  she  is  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  old. 
Even  then  it  would  be  well  to  remember  that  a voice  teacher 
should  be  selected  with  great  care;  for  the  voice  is  extremely 
sensitive  to  misuse. 

It  would  be  unkind  for  anyone  to  tell  your  daughter  that 
she  will  be  an  opera  star.  Only  one  girl  in  a thousand  who 
think  they  will  be,  ever  reaches  that  goal,  and  it  is  cruel  to 
lead  any  young  girl  to  believe  this  when  her  chances  are 
so  slight.  If  she  should  be  that  one  in  a thousand,  with 
sufficient  ability  in  every  respect,  she  will  know  it  soon 
enough.  Let  her  be  nearer  the  goal  before  she  counts  on  it. 

Sometimes  a mother,  believing  that  singing  in  public 
will  help  her  daughter’s  “stage  presence,”  pushes  her  for- 
ward at  every  opportunity  to  have  her  sing  before  an  audi- 
ence. It  is  my  opinion  that  singing  for  family  and  friends 
at  home  and  in  small  groups  at  school  will  give  her  all 
the  stage  presence  she  needs  while  she  is  yet  a child.  Sing- 
ing on  an  elevated  stage  before  an  audience  is  not  a child- 
like thing;  and  no  matter  how  beautiful  her  voice,  it  is  not 
a wholesome  experience  for  her.  It  tends  to  plant  in  her 
mind  the  thought  that  this  great  and  exciting  experience 
(having  all  eyes  upon  her  and  receiving  their  applause) 
is  the  desired  end  and  crowning  glory  of  all  music  study; 
and  the  disillusion  later  on  may  be  very  bitter  for  her. 
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The  public  appearance  of  a young  child  is  usually  for  the' 
gratification  of  some  adult,  and  is  not  good  for  the  child; 
and  even  though  it  may  not  go  far  enough  to  make  a con- 
firmed exhibitionist  of  her,  the  effect  of  each  experience  is 
cumulative  in  an  unwholesome  direction. 


XIV 

A FEW  CASES 

No  special  effort  has  been  made  to  gather  cases  for  this 
discussion.  The  few  that  follow  are  some  that  just  happened 
to  be  among  my  notes  at  present  and  which  seem  to  illus- 
trate some  of  the  points  already  discussed.  Every  parent 
will  know  of  cases  among  his  or  her  own  acquaintances 
which  afford  other  examples. 

One  mother  writes:  “My  fifteen-year-old  son  has  played 
the  violin  for  three  years  in  public  school  orchestras,  but 
will  not  work  at  it.  If  he  had  no  musical  talent  I should  let 
it  go,  but  he  has  a decided  one  and  a good  ear.  He  also 
has  a disposition  which  seems  always  to  want  to  do  the 
opposite  to  what  he  is  told.  He  is  now  taking  private 
lessons  from  a splendid  violinist,  but  practices  only  under 
protest.  All  sense  of  appeal  of  his  being  able  to  go  into 
the  all-county  symphony  seems  as  nil,  for  his  reply  is  al- 
ways, 1 don’t  want  to  play  in  that.’  His  father  has  advised 
me  privately  to  give  up  working  with  him,  but  I can’t  let 
him  give  up  now  when  I know  that  at  twenty-five  he  will 
probably  thank  me  for  having  insisted  that  he  continue 
with  his  work.  The  lad  is  not  brilliant,  but  is  a worker  at 
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whatever  he  wants  to  do.  What  should  I do  about  him.?” 

Here  we  have  a boy  who  probably  enjoys  his  music,  but 
has  reached  the  age  when  he  resents  being  told  what  to  do. 
He  wishes  (and  rightly)  to  take  the  initiative  in  making 
his  plans,  and  he  probably  feels  that  his  plans  are  being 
made  for  him  and  that  he  has  no  chance  to  make  his  own 
choices.  Sometimes  parents  try  so  hard  to  help  their  chil- 
dren that  their  very  earnestness  arouses  an  attitude  of  nega- 
tivism in  them.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  mother’s  point  of  view. 
If  she  succeeds  in  winning  him  over  to  his  practice,  he  may, 
indeed,  thank  her  for  the  insistence;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  more  likely  that  she  will,  by  her  insistence,  drive  him 
further  and  further  away  from  it.  If  he  feels  that  he  is 
being  “nagged,”  he  may  come  to  dislike  the  whole  subject 
of  music  and  leave  it  out  of  his  life  because  of  those  irri- 
tating associations. 

With  musical  talent  and  three  years  of  orchestra  expe- 
rience, and  probably  some  proficiency  in  the  instrument,  the 
boy  has  enough  background  to  know  himself  whether  or 
not  it  means  enough  to  him  to  justify  his  working  at  it 
with  some  regularity  and  consistency.  (And  he  probably 
knows  that  it  does.)  But  he  is  handicapped  by  conflicts  in 
his  emotional  life,  and  is  not  free  to  use  his  best  judgment 
about  it.  The  establishment  of  his  independence  and  the 
realization  of  his  maturity  are  more  important  in  his  life 
just  now  than  music,  orchestras,  or  anything  else;  and  what- 
ever threatens  that  precious  independence  of  thought  and 
action  is  repugnant  to  him,  and  he  will  probably  fight  it, 
even  though  it  means  giving  up  his  music  entirely.  The 
mother  has  done  well  in  providing  the  musical  experiences 
he  has  had.  From  now  on  he  should  be  allowed  to  feel  the 
entire  responsibility  as  to  what  he  will  do  about  it,  with 
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no  evidences  of  serious  concern  or  feeling  of  any  kind  about 
it  on  the  part  of  the  mother.  When  that  is  thoroughly  under- 
stood, he  will  then  be  free  to  use  his  best  judgment,  which 
he  is  now  not  free  to  do. 

Another  mother  is  greatly  concerned  about  her  ten-year- 
old  boy  who  dawdles  at  his  practice  and  wastes  so  much 
time.  “Jack  is  such  a problem!”  she  writes.  “I  have  tried 
to  have  a practice  period  for  him  every  morning  before 
breakfast,  but  it  takes  him  forever  to  get  dressed  and  he 
never  gets  down  in  time  for  it.  His  music  lessons  will  soon 
begin  again,  and  I see  no  way  to  manage  the  family  sched- 
ule unless  I dress  him  myself  in  the  mornings  before  I 
come  downstairs,  bring  him  down  with  me,  and  set  him  at 
the  piano  before  I start  cooking  breakfast.  Of  course  that 
should  not  be  necessary  with  a ten-year-old  boy,  but  I am 
completely  baffled.  The  other  children  are  not  like  that. 
I have  talked  and  talked  to  him.  While  we  are  talking 
he  agrees  with  me  in  every  respect,  and  then  proceeds  to 
dawdle  at  everything,  just  as  much  as  ever,  until  I feel  that 
I could  scream!  When  he  does  occasionally  get  to  the  piano, 
he  practices  in  such  a lisdess,  half-hearted  way — still 
dawdling — ^and  gets  nothing  accomplished. 

“Jack  has  some  musical  talent,  and  I am  more  than  eager 
to  develop  it  as  a means  of  recreation  for  his  leisure  time. 
But  is  it  worth  all  the  strain  and  agony  to  get  in  his 
practice?  Besides,  isn’t  the  modern  point  of  view  opposed 
to  making  a child  practice?  One  of  my  neighbors  recently 
said  to  me,  ‘I  expect  Tom’s  music  teacher  to  make  him  want 
to  practice,  and  I leave  that  entirely  to  her.  That’s  not  my 
job.’  Is  her  point  of  view  the  right  one?  I cannot  see 
that  Tom  is  getting  anywhere  with  his  music.  He  always 
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talks  about  hating  to  practice.  In  any  case  what  shall  I do 
with  Jack?” 

Jack’s  energetic  mother  has  doubtless  urged  him  to  “hurry” 
so  often  that  it  has  probably  had  a paralyzing  effect  on  him. 
It  often  works  that  way.  The  mother  supplies  the  energy 
while  lassitude  blossoms  in  the  child!  The  mother’s  im- 
pulse to  “dress  him,  herself,  and  set  him  on  the  piano  stool” 
would  indicate  that  Jack  has  probably  learned  that  he  needn’t 
bother;  things  will  get  done;  mother  will  do  it. 

Jack  probably  does  not  especially  dislike  to  practice,  but 
has  never  felt  the  urgency  of  developing  within  himself  a 
“drive”  toward  promptness  in  anything.  Of  what  use  is  it 
to  have  a drive  on  the  inside  when  there  is  so  much  of  it 
on  the  outside?  Furthermore,  he  not  only  gets  all  the  com- 
forts of  life  without  exerting  himself,  but  by  dawdling  he 
also  acquires  a lot  of  excited  attention  which  greatly  gratifies 
his  ego.  Most  of  us  would  dawdle  under  those  circum- 
stances. If  these  time-killing  habits  which  seem  to  char- 
acterize his  daily  program  could  be  corrected,  the  practice, 
with  other  routines,  would  probably  fall  into  proper  place. 
His  sense  of  responsibility  should  be  developed  by  making 
him  feel  the  consequences  of  his  dawdling  without  any  re- 
minding. Missing  a few  meals  might  help;  (but  the  mother 
would  probably  see  that  he  got  fed,  and  the  point  would  be 
lost) . 

A schedule,  which  Jack  should  make  out  for  himself  (in 
co-operation  with  his  mother,  of  course)  would  probably 
help.  (Such  a schedule  is  indicated  on  p.  120.)  This  schedule 
should  be  written  out  by  him;  it  should  be  reasonable  and 
entirely  agreeable  to  Jack,  and  he  should  be  expected  to 
live  up  to  it  without  any  reminding.  If  he  fails  he  should 
take  all  the  consequences,  and  no  one  should  show  concern 
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or  sympathy.  If  he  misses  a few  practice  periods,  in  the 
beginning  of  his  dawdling  cure,  notice  should  not  be  taken 
of  it. 

In  the  matter  of  practice,  one  period  of  concentrated 
work  is  worth  more  than  ten  periods  of  lisdess  “fooling” 
at  the  piano. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Jack’s  friend,  Tom,  is  not  “getting 
anywhere”  with  his  music,  with  no  co-operation  at  home. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  his  mother,  in  her  theory  about  the 
“modern  point  of  view”  is  seeking  an  excuse  for  her  indif- 
ference rather  than  a solution  to  the  problem  of  Tom’s  prac- 
tice. Many  parents  expect  the  impossible  of  children  and  of 
music  teachers.  Granted  that  Tom  loves  his  music  and  sin- 
cerely wishes  to  play.  Even  so,  to  require  him  to  sit  at  a 
piano  and  play  a composition,  a phrase,  or  an  exercise  over 
and  over  (as  is  necessary  for  the  development  of  skill  in  play- 
ing) while  the  outdoors,  an  interesting  book,  or  possible 
playmates  are  calling,  demands  more  farsightedness,  control 
and  self-sacrifice  than  the  average  child  is  capable  of.  It  is 
imperative  that  favorable  times  and  favorable  conditions  be 
arranged  and  sustained  for  his  practice;  and  this  is,  of  course, 
the  mother’s  responsibility,  not  the  teacher’s. 

One  mother  said:  “My  little  Margaret  started  her  music 
lessons  with  so  much  enthusiasm  and  eagerness,  but  after  a 
few  months  she  gradually  lost  interest,  and  I had  to  let  her 
stop.  That  was  four  years  ago.  She  is  ten  now,  and  I’ve  tried 
so  hard  to  get  her  interested  in  studying  again,  but  she  says 
she  hates  it.  What  am  I to  do?” 

The  main  cause  is  evident.  Margaret,  having  only  average 
talent,  should  never  have  begun  formal  piano  lessons  at  the 
age  of  six.  Of  course  she  wanted  to  make  music  at  that  age. 
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but  it  should  have  been  through  much  singing  and  dancing; 
and  if  she  vi^anted  an  instrument,  it  should  have  been  one  of 
a very  simple  type,  like  the  psaltery  or  musical  glasses  that 
do  not  require  playing  from  printed  notes.  When  she  was 
confronted  by  the  difficult  note-reading  process  for  piano 
playing,  it  was  too  complicated  for  her.  She  could  not  grasp 
it  easily,  and  not  having  the  urge  of  a great  talent  within 
her  to  push  her  over  this  difficult  process  she  became  dis- 
couraged. She  could  not  pay  the  price  for  reading  piano 
music,  so  she  chose  to  do  without  it.  Her  discouragement 
and  the  sense  of  its  difficulty  stayed  with  her;  and  even  when 
she  was  ten,  and  could  have  mastered  note-reading,  she  would 
have  none  of  it;  for  she  could  not  rid  her  mind  of  those 
discouraging  associations.  And  all  because  she  started  her 
formal  piano  lessons  too  young!  To  try  to  force  the  immature 
power  of  a child  is  to  blight  it. 

I have  known  children  who  were  encouraged  to  study 
violin  before  they  were  mature  enough  to  derive  the  happiest 
benefits  of  such  study,  and  they  either  came  to  hate  the 
violin,  or  became  nervous  and  ill  from  trying  to  cope  with 
it  before  their  bodies  and  minds  were  equal  to  it.  Even  if 
your  child  is  very  talented,  don’t  be  in  a hurry  for  him  to 
make  technical  progress.  Let  him  first  establish  his  place  in 
the  world  with  a healthy  physique,  well-adjusted  in  his  rela- 
tions to  his  family  and  fellows;  secondly,  fill  his  young  life 
with  joyous  musical  experiences  on  the  childish  level,  and 
when  he  is  ready  for  technical  work,  he  will  more  than  make 
up  for  the  delay,  in  both  musical  progress  and  physical  health. 

But  in  the  following  case  the  parent  waited  too  long! 

“My  son  of  fifteen  started  piano  lessons  two  months  ago, 
and  he  is  already  insisting  that  he  stop  the  lessons.  He  says 
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he  is  not  interested  in  all  that  ‘baby  stufE’  which  they  have 
in  the  beginner’s  books,  and  no  amount  of  talking  seems  to 
make  him  realize  that  this  is  only  a stage  which  he  must 
go  through  before  he  can  play  more  interesting  music.  He 
has  definitely  turned  against  it,  although  he  was  quite  eager 
in  the  beginning.  What  can  I do  to  make  him  willing  to  keep 
at  it.?” 

Most  of  the  books  for  beginners  are  prepared  especially 
to  interest  younger  children,  and  the  first  simple  tunes  often 
have  words  accompanying  them  which  are  meant  for  chil- 
dren to  sing  as  they  play.  Of  course  the  words  which  would 
appeal  to  a child  of  eight  would  seem  very  babyish  to  a 
boy  of  fifteen.  An  adolescent  is  more  sensitive  to  anything 
which  seems  to  throw  a reflection  on  his  maturity  than  a 
mature  adult  would  be,  and  it  is  very  easy  for  his  dignity 
to  be  offended  by  babyish  material.  In  this  case,  the  teacher 
will  have  to  make  a special  case  of  this  boy  and  find  or 
else  write  material  for  him  which  is  simple  and  yet  which 
has  a grown-up  flavor.  It  is  perfectly  natural  for  him  to  resent 
the  childish  material  customary  for  the  use  of  beginners  at 
the  piano. 

This  difficulty  would  not  have  arisen  if  he  could  have 
started  several  years  earlier.  There  are  also  other  reasons 
why  it  is  better  that  the  child  should  start  earlier  whenever 
possible.  Not  only  is  the  necessarily  simple  material  more  on 
his  intellectual  level  when  he  begins  at  eight  or  nine,  but 
it  also  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  acquire  the  technique 
of  using  music  as  an  emotional  release  by  the  time  he  reaches 
that  difficult  age  when  he  will  need  it  most.  Many  boys  and 
girls  who  would  have  been  very  happy  in  the  study  of  an 
instrument  before  they  reached  their  teens,  have  not  the  pa- 
tience to  go  through  the  tedium  of  the  first  stages  of  learning 
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that  instrument  during  adolescence.  From  seven  to  ten  (de- 
pending upon  the  talent  and  interest)  seems  the  best  time 
to  take  up  the  study  o£  an  adult  instrument.  Simple  instru- 
ments with  no  technical  demands  could  well  come  even 
earlier. 

A fourth  grade  teacher  said:  “A  few  years  ago,  a boy  in 
my  group  who  had  been  studying  violin  for  about  one  year, 
was  constantly  told  by  his  mother  to  play  for  guests.  The 
child  was  very  nervous  and  dreaded  the  ordeal.  The  result 
was  that  the  child  played  his  instrument  just  as  long  as 
he  was  forced  to  do  it,  but  never  touched  it  after  that.  He 
really  hated  music.  The  mother  thought  that  the  child  would 
overcome  his  shyness  by  constantly  bringing  him  into  the 
limelight,  but  instead  he  became  a nervous  wreck.”  In  this 
case  it  was  the  mother  s wish  to  have  him  in  the  limelight. 

At  the  age  of  three,  Louise  would  go  to  the  piano  and 
pick  out  tunes  she  had  heard  over  the  radio  and  elsewhere. 
At  four,  she  played  by  ear  any  simple  melody  that  she  could 
sing,  and  made  up  tunes  of  her  own  on  the  piano.  Before 
she  reached  the  age  of  five  she  was  finding  harmonies  for 
these  melodies  of  hers  and  made  very  pleasing  and  musical 
effects  with  the  use  of  both  hands,  in  compositions  of  her 
own.  Her  greatest  joy  was  in  improvising,  and  everyone  who 
heard  her  amusing  herself  at  the  piano  in  this  way  considered 
her  a genius,  for  up  to  this  time  she  had  had  no  music 
lessons  or  instruction  of  any  kind.  On  her  sixth  birthday  she 
started  piano  lessons,  to  her  great  joy. 

“Louise  will  have  to  stop  playing  by  ear;  otherwise  she 
will  never  learn  to  read  music  well,”  said  the  teacher.  And 
the  mother,  having  great  confidence  in  Professor  X as  the 
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finest  teacher  in  town,  stopped  all  the  playing  by  ear.  “Louise 
just  tmll  not  read  properly,”  he  said  again.  “She  starts  out 
all  right,  but  makes  changes  in  the  music  to  suit  herself,  and 
I am  driven  to  despair!  She  must  stop  all  that  ‘fooling’  at 
the  piano  and  learn  to  read  correctly  what  is  before  her! 
Don’t  let  her  play  anything  hut  these  exercises  and  see  that 
she  reads  them  properly.”  And  the  mother  obeyed. 

Louise  is  now  fifteen  with  a beautiful  piano  technique, 
excellent  musical  memory,  and  an  expert  reader.  But  prac- 
tically her  only  original  compositions  are  the  ones  she  com- 
posed before  she  was  six.  For  by  the  time  her  note-reading 
had  reached  the  place  where  her  teacher  was  willing  to  let 
her  go  back  to  her  improvisations,  the  “flare”  for  it  was  gone, 
and  she  preferred  to  play  the  compositions  of  others.  She 
seems  to  be  afraid  to  create  music  of  her  own. 

It  is  a pity  that  the  parent  and  teacher  could  not  have 
devised  some  way  of  allowing  her  to  acquire  a reading 
facility  and  at  the  same  time  keep  alive  her  interest  in  cre- 
ative work.  The  two  should  have  developed  together,  the 
creative  work  providing  material  to  be  both  written  and 
read;  and  the  knowledge  of  staff  notation  could  have  enabled 
her  to  write  her  compositions  for  her  mother  to  preserve, 
if  for  no  other  purpose.  Her  present  fear  of  improvising 
would  indicate  that  the  method  of  curbing  her  creative  im- 
pulses involved  something  she  was  afraid  of.  Was  it  the 
fear  of  the  professor’s  temper,  or  some  punishment.?  Even 
yet,  her  improvising  ability  could  probably  be  brought  into 
practice  again,  if  her  fear  of  exercising  that  power  could  be 
dissolved. 

This  case  which  was  recently  reported  to  me  by  a young 
teacher  is  probably  not  the  only  one  of  its  kind.  “Jean  came 
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to  me  the  first  day  of  school  with  the  statement  that  her 
mother  said  she  had  to  study  violin.  ‘Do  you  like  the  violin?’ 
I asked,  ‘I  like  to  practice,^  she  replied.  ‘But  I hate  to 
take  lessons.’  It  developed  that  the  teacher  always  scolded 
her  because  she  could  never  play  in  tune,  and  that  her  mother 
had  said  she  had  to  learn  to  play  in  tune  this  year. 

“I  asked  her  to  play  for  me.  The  intonation  was  so  bad 
I hardly  recognized  what  she  was  trying  to  play.  I began 
to  wonder.  So  I tested  her  ear  by  means  of  playing  various 
notes  on  the  piano,  asking  her  to  tell  their  variance  in  pitch. 
She  could  not  tell  one  tone  from  another!  And  the  child 
had  been  encouraged  to  study  by  the  previous  teacher! 

“I  later  found  out  that  she  keenly  appreciated  rhythms.  So 
I let  her  enroll  in  a drum  class  where  she  became  an  out- 
standing student.” 

Another  teacher  says  of  one  of  her  pupils : “Lucia  has  taken 
singing  lessons,  and  her  parents  are  greatly  pleased.  They 
have  praised  the  child  beyond  reason,  and  now  have  the 
child  believing  that  she  will  be  a Metropolitan  Opera  star, 
and  she  has  assumed  an  extremely  superior  attitude. 

“Lucia  will  eventually  find  out  that  her  voice  is  just  aver- 
age. She  will  be  striving  for  something  that  is  almost  an 
impossibility,  and  sooner  or  later  will  be  most  unhappy.” 

“John  was  in  the  fifth  grade,”  writes  his  teacher.  “He 
was  a very  quiet,  sensitive  child,  and  would  rather  play 
by  himself  than  be  with  other  children.  John  was  extremely 
gifted  in  art  and  wrote  beautiful  poetry.  He  seemed  quite 
mature  in  his  thinking,  and  everything  he  wrote  was  lovely. 
He  enjoyed  music  as  long  as  he  could  listen  to  it,  loved  to 
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listen  to  excerpts  from  opera,  and  especially  enjoyed  listening 
to  the  Damrosch  concerts.  Often  he  would  read  about  various 
compositions  he  heard.  John  would  sing  with  the  group,  but 
hated  to  sing  by  himself.  His  voice  was  not  especially  pleas- 
ing, but  he  always  co-operated  in  singing. 

“John’s  younger  brother,  Peter,  in  the  fourth  grade,  was  a 
child  who  enjoyed  being  with  other  children  and  was  loved 
by  all.  He  played  the  accordion  very  well,  even  though  he 
had  studied  it  only  a short  time.  He  also  played  the  piano, 
and  seemed  very  talented  musically. 

“The  parents  insisted  that  John  study  piano,  and  would 
see  that  he  practiced.  I visited  the  home  one  day  and  learned 
that  John  was  causing  a great  deal  of  trouble  at  home.  When 
he  had  to  practice,  he  would  go  into  the  room,  bang  away  at 
the  piano  most  of  the  time,  and  many  times  he  would  scream 
and  make  quite  a scene  because  he  had  to  practice.  It  was  a 
revelation  to  me  to  see  John  (who  wrote  such  lovely  poetry) 
one  time  when  he  was  having  ‘one  of  those  fits,’  as  the  family 
called  them.  Still  his  parents  insisted  that  he  study,  because 
his  brother  was  taking  lessons  and  was  doing  very  well,  so 
why  shouldn’t  John  study.?  This  went  on  for  an  entire  year. 

“Finally  the  mother  came  to  me  and  said  she  just  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  him,  for  he  was  getting  to  be  such  a 
problem.  I suggested  that  they  stop  his  lessons  and  never 
mention  the  word  music  to  him.  Get  him  a radio  and  let 
him  enjoy  listening  to  the  musical  programs.  This  was  done, 
but  the  parents  were  never  really  satisfied,  and  persisted  in 
talking  in  front  of  the  child  comparing  him  with  his  broker, 
and  whenever  any  friends  came  in  Peter  was  always  asked 
to  play,  and  naturally  he  received  the  praise. 

“This  is  a typical  case  where  the  parents  used  coercion  in 
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the  Study  o£  an  instrument,  and  where  I think  they  were 
doing  a great  deal  o£  harm,”  continued  his  teacher.  “What 
will  happen  to  John?  It  seems  that  i£  this  continues  he  will 
even  lose  the  desire  to  listen  to  music  and  enjoy  it  for  it  wall 
remind  him  of  unhappy  experiences  at  home  where  he  was 
made  to  practice  when  he  did  not  want  to.” 

To  this  I agree.  There  are  also  several  complications  in  this 
case.  In  the  first  place,  John’s  greatest  creative  ability  probably 
lies  in  the  field  of  art  or  writing,  and  he  should  have  been 
left  free  to  enjoy  listening  to  music,  and  to  study  music  or 
not,  as  he  wished,  and  encouraged  to  use  any  art  for  his  own 
self-expression  which  gave  him  the  greatest  pleasure.  Through 
experiences  that  allow  him  to  feel  his  way  in  all  the  arts  he 
would  soon  realize  where  his  greatest  ability  lay,  provided 
there  were  no  emotional  complications  to  cause  tangles  in 
his  attitude  toward  any  one  of  them. 

His  brother  was  the  great  entanglement  in  his  attitude 
toward  music,  greatly  intensified  by  the  parents’  handling 
of  the  situation.  It  appears  that  Peter  has  musical  talent  and 
thrives  on  music  lessons.  John  probably  has  less  musical  talent 
than  Peter,  although  more  talent  in  other  lines.  As  is  well 
known,  there  is  always  a tendency  for  an  older  child  to  be 
jealous  of  his  younger  brother,  even  when  there  is  no  question 
of  superior  ability  in  some  special  line  involved.  The  parents 
are  very  unwise  to  make  comparisons  in  the  presence  of  the 
boys,  for  this  quite  naturally  increases  John’s  jealousy  of 
Peter  and  his  dislike  of  anything  that  is  the  occasion  of  such 
comparison.  Yes,  it  may  even  result  in  John’s  coming  to 
dislike  all  forms  of  music  (which  he  once  enjoyed  hearing) 
if  the  disparaging  comparisons  are  continued.  John’s  tempers 
and  “fits”  are  the  natural  results  of  his  being  forced  into  a 
situation  which  is  repugnant  to  him.  Since  he  dares  not  re- 
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fuse  to  make  some  showing  of  obedience,  he  gives  expression 
to  his  rebellion  in  banging  at  the  piano. 

Let  us  hope  that  his  attitude  toward  his  other  art  ex- 
periences will  not  be  affected  by  his  unfortunate  music 
experiences. 


XV 
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As  stated  in  an  early  chapter,  the  two  most  powerful  factors 
in  affecting  the  child’s  attitude  toward  music  study  are:  (i) 
the  personality,  understanding,  and  skill  of  the  teacher;  and 
(2)  the  attitude,  understanding  and  co-operation  of  the  parent. 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  these  two  factors  would  dominate  the 
situation,  and  wherever  brought  to  bear  would  greatly  modify 
the  effects  of  the  other  forces,  pulling  either  toward  or  against 
the  seeking  attitude.  The  strength  of  these  forces  is  so  evident 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  them  at  length.  The  per- 
sonality and  skill  of  the  teacher,  while  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, cannot  be  controlled  by  the  parent  (except  to  some 
extent  in  the  selection  of  the  teacher),  and  need  not  be 
analyzed  here — even  if  they  could  be  accurately  analyzed. 
The  parent  who  has  read  the  preceding  chapters  will  have 
seen  practical  examples  of  various  kinds  of  attitudes  on  the 
part  of  fathers  and  mothers,  and  also  various  ways  in  which 
co-operation  may  be  given;  while  the  entire  book  is  concerned 
with  different  ways  of  bringing  about  a better  understanding 
of  children  and  their  reactions  to  musical  experience. 

Such  matters  as  methods  of  teaching  and  materials  of  in- 
struction are  not  of  vital  concern  to  most  parents.  Therefore 
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a discussion  of  these  will  be  deferred  to  a later  volume  to  be 
written  especially  for  teachers. 

Some  parent  who  has  only  hastily  read  the  foregoing  pages 
may  wish  a brief  resume  of  some  of  the  points  he  or  she 
might  find  profitable  to  hold  in  mind: 

We  will  never  lose  sight  of  the  child’s  interest,  and  we  will 
remember  that  a seeking  attitude  is  more  important  than 
all  the  skills  and  all  the  musical  knowledge  he  could  possibly 
acquire  during  his  childhood.  Without  this  attitude  his  skills 
avail  him  nothing  that  is  permanent;  but  with  it  he  can  gain 
for  himself  all  and  more  than  he  could  otherwise  have  gained 
even  with  a teacher,  and  will  make  use  of  them  as  long  as 
this  attitude  lasts.  We  will,  therefore,  keep  him  happy  in  his 
music  experiences,  never  losing  sight  of  hirp  as  a person  with 
numerous  needs,  impulses,  and  interests  (many  of  them  out- 
side the  field  of  music)  that  are  vital  to  his  wholesome  de- 
velopment. 

Indifference  to  music  study  is  often  the  result  of  the  parent’s 
indifference,  which  the  child  will  feel  in  spite  of  all  attempts 
to  camouflage  it.  Sometimes  indifference  is  caused  by  the 
parent’s  lack  of  encouragement,  either  from  forgetfulness  or 
failure  to  realize  the  need  of  it.  Some  children  need  en- 
couragement more  than  others,  and  it  should  be  given  very 
freely  to  those  who  have  developed  a feeling  of  inferiority 
in  regard  to  their  music. 

On  the  other  hand,  stimulation  to  excel  others  in  music, 
rather  than  to  grow  and  excel  one’s  own  previous  achieve- 
ments, is  encouragement  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  tends 
toward  unhappy  results.  Likewise,  it  will  be  remembered  that 
stimulation  toward  “showing  off,”  toward  stage  appearance, 
and  toward  professionalism,  is  also  unfortunate,  and  may  lead 
to  great  disappointment  and  bitterness. 
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The  safe  track  leads  the  child  to  make  music  for  the  fun 
there  is  in  it  for  himself  and  for  his  family  and  friends. 
Groups  that  make  music  together,  without  thought  of  an 
audience,  both  singers  and  players,  are  the  ones  who  find  the 
greatest  blessing  in  music-making.  The  child  whose  parents 
and  teachers  lead  him  to  experience  the  joys  of  the  amateur, 
who  sings  and  plays  both  alone  and  with  the  family,  with 
friends,  in  choruses,  glee  clubs,  orchestras,  bands  and  in  vari- 
ous chamber-music  combinations — ^he  is  the  fortunate  child 
and  is  in  line  to  partake  of  some  of  the  greatest  enjoyments 
that  human  beings  can  have. 

In  order  to  allow  our  children  to  derive  those  benefits  from 
whatever  musical  capacities  they  may  have,  we  will  be  alert 
to  see: 

1.  That  from  infancy  they  shall  hear  good  music  and  be 
encouraged  in  all  manner  of  free  and  spontaneous  singing 
and  dancing. 

2.  That  throughout  childhood  they  shall  constantly  increase 
their  repertoire  of  beautiful  folk  songs. 

3.  That,  so  far  as  possible,  we  will  set  them  examples  of 
home-music  habits,  and  let  them  experience  the  joys  of  fam- 
ily music-making,  no  matter  how  simple  the  music  may  be. 

4.  We  shall  insist  that  adult  concepts,  not  meaningful  to 
children,  shall  not  be  imposed  upon  them. 

5.  When  they  take  up  instrumental  study,  we  shall  insist 
that  they  have  musical  instruments,  materials,  and  techniques 
that  are  appropriate  to  the  level  of  their  physical,  mental,  and 
musical  powers. 

6.  That  at  these  levels  they  shall  frequently  experience  the 
joy  of  success  in  some  definite  musical  accomplishment,  and 
realize  their  own  progress. 
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7.  That  they  shall  be  given  the  opportunity  to  find  out 
w^hat  is  the  most  congenial  instrument  for  their  musical  ex- 
pression. 

8.  That  their  early  musical  efforts  shall  never  be  referred 
to  in  any  "way  that  would  make  them  feel  inferior,  self-con- 
scious, or  superior. 

9.  That  discouragement,  ridicule,  and  sarcasm,  at  all  ages, 
shall  be  avoided  as  the  plague. 

10.  That,  so  far  as  we  can  control  it,  all  the  memory  asso- 
ciations with  their  music  experiences  shall  be  pleasant  ones. 

11.  That  we  shall  neither  coerce  nor  nag  them  to  practice, 
but  will  let  them  feel  our  interest  in  their  work  and  see  that 
they  have  definite  and  regular  times  for  practice  under  favor- 
able conditions,  and  free  from  interruptions  and  distractions. 

12.  That  they  shall  have  freedom  to  experiment  with 
musical  materials  and  form  habits  of  acquiring  mastery  over 
things,  rather  than  bidding  for  the  attention  of  people. 

13.  That  their  creative  powers  shall  have  an  opportunity 
for  exercise  and  growth. 

14.  That  they  are  led  to  find  the  joys  of  music-making  in 
itself,  rather  than  using  it  as  a means  of  obtaining  either  ap- 
plause or  money. 

15.  That  their  music  routines  shall  not  interfere  with  other 
vital  and  wholesome  interests — that  music  shall  be  the  servant 
of  personahty  and  not  its  master. 

16.  Any  other  points  that  seem  important  in  each  indi- 
vidual case. 

The  financial  side  of  music  training  is  one  which  few 
parents  can  ignore,  especially  when  it  comes  to  private  in- 
struction. If  a child  has  a very  outstanding  gift,  teachers  may 
always  be  found  who  will  give  him  lessons  for  a very  small 
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fee,  or  even  free  of  charge.  Institutions  give  scholarships  to 
those  of  rare  talent,  and  many  are  founded  for  that  purpose. 
Teachers  make  concessions  to  talent  because  it  gives  them 
so  much  pleasure  to  teach  those  whose  growth  is  rapid; 
also  because  extremely  gifted  pupils  often  give  a teacher 
an  opportunity  to  become  better  known  to  the  public,  and 
it  is  worth  while  financially  to  make  such  concessions.  So 
the  financial  situation  is  no  problem  to  the  parents  of  a 
very  gifted  child,  so  far  as  his  musical  training  is  concerned. 

At  the  present  time,  school  classes  are  too  large  for  many 
school  systems  to  provide  for  private  lessons  on  the  piano  or 
other  instruments.  “Class  lessons,”  where  groups  of  children 
are  taken  together,  are  offered  in  many  schools  for  a very 
small  fee;  and  if  well  taught,  these  may  be  very  helpful  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  child’s  progress.  But  class  lessons  do 
not  take  the  place  of  individual  instruction  for  very  long,  and 
the  time  comes  when  the  child’s  technique  requires  careful 
guidance  in  individual  instruction.  Class  lessons  are  often 
very  valuable  in  identifying  those  children  whose  interest  and 
talents  justify  individual  instruction. 

Recently  music  lessons  for  children  have  also  been  offered 
over  the  radio;  and  these  lessons,  very  carefully  followed,  may 
prove  to  be  a great  boon  to  many  children  who  otherwise  have 
no  opportunity  for  music  instruction.  It  is  to  be  expected  that 
cases  of  unusual  talent,  in  various  parts  of  the  country  where 
radio  is  heard,  may  be  brought  to  light  by  this  means  and 
given  an  opportunity  for  more  personal  guidance. 

It  would  be  well  for  all  children  whose  parents  could  afi 
ford  it  to  have  an  opportunity  for  a few  years  of  private  in- 
struction on  some  instrument,  and  continued  longer  if  in- 
terest and  ability  should  justify  it. 

The  parents  who  cannot  afford  private  lessons  should  see 
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that  their  children  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  of 
hearing  good  music.  Wherever  there  is  a radio,  good  music 
may  be  heard  at  times,  and  an  entire  family  may  enjoy  a 
symphony  concert  together  in  the  privacy  of  their  home.  It 
is  also  important  that  no  child,  rich  or  poor,  should  have  his 
singing  voice  neglected;  for  with  school  singing,  home  sing- 
ing, singing  alone  and  with  friends,  even  the  poorest  children 
may  have  their  lives  greatly  enriched  by  song;  and  the  various 
singing  occasions  and  singing  habits  of  the  family  may  be,  in 
after  years,  among  the  fondest  memories  of  their  childhood. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  the  child  and  his  needs,  it 
might  appear  that  I have  no  sympathy  for  parents  in  regard 
to  their  responsibilities  for  the  child’s  musical  development. 
But  quite  the  reverse  is  true.  Being  a parent  myself,  I can 
understand  the  difficulties  and  points  of  view  of  other  moth- 
ers, and  I frankly  admit  that  many  of  my  convictions  have 
been  the  outcome  of  my  mistakes  with  my  own  children,  as 
well  as  close  observation  of  the  relation  of  other  parents  to 
their  children.  Naturally,  my  experience  as  a teacher  of  chil- 
dren of  all  ages,  in  both  private  studio  and  in  schools,  and 
personal  contacts  with  so  many  parents  of  these  children,  have 
broadened  my  understanding  of  the  parents’  point  of  view. 
I realize  that  in  some  of  these  pages  I have  seemed  to  expect 
too  much  of  the  busy  mother  who  has  so  many  other  respon- 
sibilities toward  her  family  besides  arranging  for  Johnny’s 
practice  routine,  keeping  him  encouraged  and  happy  in  his 
work,  playing  duets  with  Joan,  and  singing  to  the  baby  every 
day.  The  most  I can  hope  to  do  is  to  suggest  points  of  view 
for  parents  to  think  about,  so  that  each  may  take  what  is 
most  applicable  to  the  needs  in  his  or  her  case.  I have  found 
that  parents  are  really  most  eager  to  have  the  whole  picture 
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presented  to  them.  They  wish  to  know  how  they  can  help 
their  children  in  every  possible  way,  and  they  are  not  dis- 
couraged by  a few  added  responsibilities  if  it  means  a clearer 
path  or  a richer  life  for  their  children. 

In  spite  of  the  complications  discussed  in  this  book,  there 
are  many  encouraging  aspects  in  the  situation.  To  mention  a 
few  of  them: 

1.  When  problems  are  met  with  eagerness  and  intelligence, 
they  are  half-solved  already. 

2.  Fears  can  be  overcome,  and  conflicts  may  be  melted. 

3.  Happy  memories  can  pull  as  strongly  as  unhappy  ones, 
and  may  be  used  to  build  interests  in  desirable  activities. 

4.  It  is  possible  for  every  child  in  America  to  have  valuable 
music  experiences;  and  some  way  can  always  be  found  for 
special  music  training  wherever  it  is  earnestly  desired. 

5.  The  person  who  told  you  that  Ella  or  Frank  was  a 
monotone  and  could  not  sing  was  probably  mistaken. 

6.  Even  if  Jack  may  not  be  very  musical,  he  probably  has 
some  other  gift  or  ability  which  will  give  him  an  opportunity 
for  artistic  thrills.  And  even  though  he  neither  sings  nor 
plays,  he  can  still  find  great  enjoyment  in  listening  to  music. 

7.  There  are  all  degrees  of  creativity  and  creative  ability; 
and  your  child  may  derive  the  benefits  of  creative  work  at 
any  one  of  those  levels:  creative  work — the  realm  of  the 
world’s  most  satisfying  riches. 

8.  It  is  a comfort  to  be  relieved  of  the  pressure  of  having 
our  children  shine  before  an  audience. 

9.  It  will  soften  our  own  tensions  to  realize  that  relaxed 
pleasure  in  our  children’s  music  will  do  more  to  help  their 
musical  growth  than  any  amount  of  strained  pushing. 

10.  Our  main  responsibility  rests  with  keeping  the  seek- 
ing attitude  alive  in  the  child,  and  in  giving  him  the  oppor- 
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tunity  (through  good  teachers  and  co-operation  with  them) 
to  do  the  rest  for  himself. 

11.  Even  if  our  children  continually  show  an  avoiding  at- 
titude toward  music,  there  is  still  hope  that  this  attitude  may 
change  at  some  later  time,  and  bring  an  added  joy  into  more 
mature  life. 

12.  The  parent  who  neither  sings  nor  plays  can  find  vic- 
trola  and  gramophone  records  of  all  kinds  in  the  music  shops, 
and  can  select  the  songs  and  other  music  she  wishes  her  chil- 
dren to  hear.  Large  collections  of  folk  songs  for  children  are 
available  in  record  form,  as  well  as  simple  and  short  instru- 
mental selections. 

13.  The  parent  who  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  study 
music  in  childhood  may  take  it  up  at  any  time,  for  it  is  never 
too  late  to  begin  to  study  music  for  one’s  own  pleasure  and 
the  pleasure  of  one’s  family.  If  the  violin  and  piano  seem  too 
much  of  an  undertaking,  there  are  various  simple  instru- 
ments such  as  the  ukulele  and  guitar  which  are  not  difficult; 
also  the  psaltery  (which  can  be  mastered  by  an  adult,  without 
a teacher,  with  the  help  of  the  little  psaltery  instruction  book) . 
A study  of  number  notation  (see  Appendix)  would  be  help- 
ful in  using  the  psaltery  or  any  other  simple  instrument. 
Many  parents  enjoy  studying  the  piano,  for  the  first  time, 
with  their  children,  and  trying  to  keep  up  with  them! 

14.  No  one  parent  is  expected  to  put  into  strict  practice  all 
the  preachments  of  this  book;  for  what  would  meet  the  needs 
of  one  might  not  be  practicable  in  another  situation. 

Although  the  encouraging  sides  are  many,  we  shall  not 
relax  our  efforts  too  much;  and  in  the  contemplation  of  our 
blessings  and  responsibilities  concerning  the  child’s  music,  we 
shall  not  hesitate  to  face  all  the  problems.  As  time  goes  by, 
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music  may  be  a very  important  thing  in  his  life,  perhaps  more 
important  than  mathematics,  history,  or  any  other  subject  in 
the  curriculum.  He  is  going  to  come  in  contact  with  music 
of  some  kind  perhaps  every  day  of  his  life,  for  the  world  is 
going  to  be  more  and  more  full  of  it. 

How  will  he  take  it?  Will  he  be  attuned  to  catch  and  ab- 
sorb the  good  and  beautiful,  or  will  it  pass  over  him,  or  irri- 
tate him?  Will  he  hear  only  the  sounds  that  appeal  to  the 
body  senses  ? Will  he  be  able  to  express  music  in  some  form, 
to  satisfy  his  own  longing  for  beauty;  and  through  his  own 
skill  will  he  be  able  to  relieve  the  great  tension  of  life  in  these 
modern  times?  If  he  should  be  one  of  those  who  finds  his 
musical  pleasure  in  listening  to  the  music  of  others,  will  those 
pleasures  be  limited  or  broadened  by  his  taste  and  apprecia- 
tion? 

Will  he  use  music  as  a means  to  place  himself  in  the  lime- 
light? Through  music  will  he  spend  his  life  competing  in 
jealous  rivalry  with  his  fellows?  Will  he  go  through  life  with 
a sense  of  inferiority  about  music,  and  consider  himself  out- 
side the  circle  of  those  who  get  something  out  of  it,  and  never 
turn  himself  loose  and  lift  his  voice  in  song,  or  give  himself 
up  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  great  music  that  will  be  within  his 
reach?  Will  he  have  beautiful  memories  of  happy  family 
music  at  home?  Will  music  serve  its  great  purpose  of  helping 
him  to  build  a philosophy  that  he  can  really  live  by? 

In  the  answers  to  these  questions,  much  will  depend  on 
what  we  parents  do  for  him  in  the  early  years  of  his  life. 
Much  depends  on  whether  we  can,  in  all  our  dealings  with 
him,  look  upon  the  child  as  a very  sensitive  being  with  many 
ways  of  responding,  and  look  upon  the  musical  skill  we  wish 
to  develop  in  him  as  indeed  of  minor  importance;  but  upon 
his  attitude  toward  music  as  of  the  most  vital  importance; 
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whether  we  are  willing  to  sacrifice  everything  for  the  sake 
of  the  development  of  his  wholesome  personality.  For  if  his 
personality  and  his  emotional  life  are  wholesome,  and  if  he 
maintains  a seeking  attitude  toward  music  or  some  other  art, 
he  has  already  started  up  the  trail  of  the  “happy  man.” 


APPENDIX  A 
NUMBER  NOTATION 
(Especially  related  to  Chapter  XI) 


A mother  recently  said  to  her  son’s  music  teacher,  when 
they  met  on  the  street:  “I  wish  you  had  been  at  our  house 
last  night.  Billy  was  humming  a tune  to  go  with  his  Hal- 
loween poem.  It  was  really  a good  tune,  and  he  wanted  me 
to  help  him  write  it  down.  But  I had  to  tell  him  that  I didn’t 
know  the  first  thing  about  writing  music.  I was  tempted  to 
call  you  up  and  let  him  whistle  it  over  the  phone,  so  you 
could  write  it  down.” 

Parents  often  feel  this  need;  but  unless  one  has  had  much 
experience  in  the  rapid  writing  of  melodies,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  catch  a tune  quickly  and  accurately  by  the  ordinary  staff 
notation.  Because  of  this  difficulty,  many  lovely  bits  of  im- 
provisation are  lost  which  parents  would  enjoy  preserving, 
and  which  the  child  would  also  enjoy  having,  both  now  and 
in  later  years,  as  bits  of  personal  history. 

Some  twenty-five  years  ago,  in  my  work  with  young  chil- 
dren, I devised  a very  simple  plan  for  recording  melodies  to 
serve  as  a “shorthand”  system  of  notation;  and  it  has  proved 
to  be  very  effective  for  speed  with  adults,  and  also  as  a means 
simple  enough  for  young  children  to  use  in  writing  and  read- 
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ing  tunes  which  they  sing,  and  which  they  play  on  simple 
instruments.  Not  only  my  own  twenty-five  years’  use  of  this 
device,  but  also  its  daily  use  by  other  teachers  who  have 
worked  with  me,  and  by  many  adults  and  children  to  whom 
it  has  gone,  have  attested  to  its  practicability.  In  case  some 
parents  may  wish  a quick  way  to  “catch”  their  children’s  im- 
provisations, and  to  teach  tunes  to  the  children  at  home,  this 
plan  is  here  described. 

Poems  are  written  down  in  words,  while  melodies  are  writ- 
ten down  according  to  the  pitch  and  rhythm  of  the  notes.  In 
writing  simple  music,  we  need  to  think  of  only  three  things: 
pitch,  rhythm,  and  pulse.  We  represent  the  pitch  by  numbers; 
the  rhythm  by  circles,  dashes  and  dots;  and  the  pulse  by  bar 
lines.  No  staff  lines,  clef  signs,  or  key  signatures  are  needed. 
To  go  more  into  detail: 

In  the  matter  of  pitch,  it  seems  quite  natural  to  think  of 
a tune  in  terms  of  the  eight  steps  of  the  scale,  and  name  those 
steps  by  number  from  i to  8.  As  a starter,  one  may  begin  on 
any  comfortable  pitch  and  sing  up  and  down  the  scale  to  these 
names:  “One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight;  eight, 
seven,  six,  five,  four,  three,  two,  one.”  Then  skip  around  and 
sing:  “One,  three,  five,  eight;  eight,  seven,  eight,  five,  three,” 
etc.  After  a little  practice  in  skipping,  it  becomes  an  easy 
matter  to  think  of  any  simple  tune  within  the  range  of  an 
octave  in  terms  of  the  number  names  of  the  notes.  For  in- 
stance, “Three  Blind  Mice”  starts  with  321,  etc.  The  “A  B C 
Song”  is  I I 5 5 6 6 5 — 4 433221 — 

In  the  case  of  children,  it  is  better  not  to  confuse  them  with 
notes  either  above  or  below  the  one  octave  which  they  are 
using,  until  they  have  a definite  feeling  for  the  different  tones 
within  the  octave.  But  adults  will  probably  wish  to  know  at 
once  how  to  indicate  those  higher  and  lower  notes. 
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Of  course  the  tones  within  every  octave  are  named  by  num- 
ber, whether  the  tones  are  at  the  bottom  or  top  of  the  piano. 
In  this  simple  type  of  notation,  more  than  three  octaves  are 
practically  never  needed;  and  the  usual  range  of  the  tunes 
one  would  wish  to  write  in  this  way  would  not  often  be  more 
than  one  and  one  half  octaves — ^within  the  comfortable  range 
of  the  average  singing  voice.  A range  of  three  octaves  is  in- 
dicated thus: 

12345678 

12345678 

12345678 

Extending  on  either  side  of  the  central  (or  main)  octave  is  a 
row  of  short  lines  representing  the  level  of  the  main  octave. 
The  numbers  of  the  octave  below  are  indicated  as  being  below 
this  level  as  they  are  written  below  the  short  lines;  and  in 
tune-writing  any  number  that  is  written  below  a line  is  in- 
terpreted as  belonging  to  the  lower  octave,  and  is  called  “low 
5,”  “low  7,”  etc.  The  reverse  is  true  of  the  high  notes.  Num- 
ber 3 in  the  octave  above  the  main  octave  is  called  “high  3,” 
and  is  written  above  a short  line.  (Low  8 is  the  same  as  num- 
ber I of  the  main  octave,  and  “high  i”  is  the  same  as  number 
8 of  the  main  octave.) 

The  tune  of  “Yankee  Doodle”  is  written  thus: 

I1123I1325I1123I1-751 

I1123I4321I7567I1-1-11 

Bar  lines  are  used  to  mark  off  the  measures  (or  accented 
notes)  just  as  they  are  used  in  staff  notation.  A bar  line  comes 
just  before  each  strongly  accented  note. 

Any  good  starting  place  for  the  voice  can  be  number  i.  If 
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you  wish  to  play  the  numbers  at  the  piano,  let  C be  number  i. 
At  this  stage  of  notation,  we  do  not  bother  about  what  key 
the  tune  is  in  or  its  key  signature.  But  of  course  one  must 
have  a feeling  for  the  starting  place  in  the  scale  and  recognize 
which  note  is  number  i. 

If  any  accidentals  occur  in  a tune,  they  may  be  indicated  by 
the  usual  sharp  and  flat  sign,  e.g.  #4  or  ^3.  However,  acci- 
dentals are  avoided  in  the  beginning  until  the  basic  scale  is 
thoroughly  felt  and  understood. 

No  system  of  notation  is  complete  until  the  rhythm  of  the 
melody  may  also  be  accurately  indicated.  Complicated 
rhythms  are  not  attempted,  but  simple  variations  in  note 
values  may  be  represented  thus: 

A straight  row  of  numbers  means  that  each  note  is  one  beat. 
(Usually  a quarter  note;  but  it  could  mean  an  eighth  note  if 
the  tempo  is  slow.) 

A dash  represents  a held  note,  or  a “wait,”  for  one  beat.  If 
there  is  one  dash  after  a note,  that  note  is  held  for  one  extra 
beat.  If  there  are  two  dashes  after  a note,  that  note  has  two 
extra  beats,  or  three  beats  in  all. 

If  there  are  two  notes  to  one  beat,  these  two  notes  are  en- 
closed in  a circle.  Triplets  would  be  indicated  by  three  notes 
in  a circle.  Four  rapid  notes  to  a beat  would  have  a circle 
around  the  four  notes.  Thus  the  circle,  in  every  case,  stands 
for  one  beat,  no  matter  how  many  notes  are  in  it. 

The  first  line  of  “Swannee  River”  would  be  written: 


•00  I 8@- 


5-3« 


2 - - 


which  is  as  accurate  as  any  staff  notation  could  give  it.  If  de- 
sired, the  letter  D at  the  beginning  could  indicate  that  it  was 
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to  be  sung  or  played  in  the  key  of  D.  Otherwise,  any  key 
could  be  selected  which  was  comfortable  for  the  voice. 

The  dot  (or  the  divided  beat)  must  also  be  clarified.  A dot 
after  a number  makes  that  note  half  as  long  again,  giving  it  a 
beat  and  a half  (just  as  a dot  does  in  staff  notation).  The  dot 
usually  has  a short  note  after  it,  to  fill  out  the  second  beat. 
This  short  note  which  usually  follows  the  dot  is  placed  in  a 
circle  with  the  dot,  showing  that  it  requires  the  value  of  the 
dot  and  the  short  note  also,  to  make  the  full  beat.  Thus  the 
tune  of  “America”  would  be  written: 


112 


7©2  [334  [3©!  [ 2 • 7 I I --  1 


[555  [503 


4 4 4 402 


00 1 305 1©; 


2 


The  complete  tune  of  “Auld  Lang  Syne”  is  written: 


KeyofF.  5 i0i  3 202  3 i03  5 6-~6  503 » 


202  3 106  5 I --6  503  > 202  6 503  5 


6--8 


503  1 2020 


ity6  5 


Observe  carefully  which  notes  are  written  beneath  a line,  to 
show  they  belong  to  the  low  octave. 
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Now  that  the  dot  is  understood,  the  complete  melody  of 
“Swannee  River”  may  be  written: 


00  I 8@- 


5-3» 


Repeat 


5®5  8 


8646 


A little  practice  in  playing  these  melodies  at  the  piano,  read- 
ing from  the  numbers,  and  playing  very  accurately  as  to 
rhythm,  will  help  to  clarify  the  system.  In  the  above  illustra- 
tions very  familiar  melodies  are  used,  so  you  will  be  sure  of 
reading  them  correctly.  With  these  patterns  to  follow,  other 
familiar  tunes  may  be  written.  Exercise  in  writing  many 
melodies  by  number,  and  checking  up  on  them  by  playing 
the  numbers  at  the  piano,  will  help  greatly  to  improve  your 
skill  in  this  form  of  musical  “speed-writing.”  Even  though 
you  may  not  play  the  piano,  you  can  easily  play  melodies  from 
numbers,  merely  remembering  that  “Middle  C”  (or  any  other 
C)  may  be  number  i. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  above  will  give  to  those  parents  who 
are  interested,  a means  of  quickly  jotting  down  melodies,  and 
also  a means  of  clarifying  the  melody-writing  process  for 
their  children.  With  very  young  children,  the  complications 
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of  the  dot  would  not  be  introduced.  The  simple  melodies 
which  they  would  read  in  the  beginning  need  not  involve 
anything  but  a row  of  numbers,  dashes  for  the  “waiting” 
beats,  and  circles  for  the  fast  notes,  with  the  bar  lines  to 
clarify  the  accents. 

If  more  detailed  suggestions  are  needed  in  helping  children 
with  melody  writing,  my  little  book  called  First  Steps  in 
Playing  and  Composing  (published  by  John  Day)  will  meet 
this  need. 


APPENDIX  B 

TOPICS  FOR  DISCUSSION 
IN 

PARENTS’  STUDY  GROUPS 


These  topics  are  grouped  under  headings  which  correspond 
in  a general  way  to  chapters  o£  the  book,  though  no  attempt 
has  been  made  in  this  volume  to  cover  completely  any  of 
these  topics.  The  experiences  and  observations  of  the  parents 
in  the  study  group  will  doubtless  contribute  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  the  value  of  the  discussion. 

I.  CONCERNING  ATTITUDES 

1.  Factors  that  affect  children’s  attitudes  toward  music 
study.  (To  deal  with  them,  we  must  recognize  them.) 

2.  In  our  particular  vicinity,  what  are  the  influences  that 
seem  to  be  interfering  with  the  most  wholesome  musical 
development  of  our  children.? 

3.  Where  do  the  remedies  lie.? 

II.  CONCERNING  MUSICAL  TALENT 

4.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  “measuring” 
talent. 

5.  Signs  of  talent  which  parents  may  observe. 

6.  Home  influences  which  may  modify  these  indications. 

7.  The  ages  and  conditions  when  special  music  lessons 
should  begin. 

8.  How  soon  should  violin  and  piano  lessons  begin.? 
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9.  The  causes  and  dangers  of  discouragement. 

10.  What  parents  may  do  in  cases  of  slight  talent. 

11.  Various  angles  of  the  question  of  singling  out  talent  for 
special  instruction. 

12.  When  would  a child’s  talent  justify  preparing  him  for  a 
musical  profession? 

13.  Discuss  the  causes  and  treatment  of  the  “artistic  tem- 
perament.” 

14.  Difference  between  genius  and  mere  talent  in  attitudes 
toward  public  performance. 

15.  Origin  of  the  idea  that  only  the  gifted  should  study 
music. 

III.  OTHER  ART  INTERESTS 

16.  How  other  talents  affect  interest  and  progress  in  music. 

17.  What  is  the  parent’s  responsibility  in  the  matter  of  other 
interests  and  talents? 

18.  The  problem  of  time  in  connection  with  other  interests. 

19.  Possible  solutions. 

20.  How  to  broaden  children’s  experiences  in  the  various 
arts. 

21.  Music’s  place  in  such  a program. 

IV.  CONCERNING  CREATIVE  EXPERIENCES 

22.  How  creative  experiences  operate  to  change  attitude. 

23.  How  parents  can  provide  creative  experiences  for  this 
stimulation. 

24.  What  is  originality? 

25.  What  is  creative  music? 

26.  What  is  the  main  purpose  of  stimulating  children  to 
create  music  ? 
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27.  The  ages  for  creative  expression. 

28.  Originality  in  children’s  instrumental  work. 

29.  The  construction  of  instruments  as  a stimulus  to  crea- 
tive music. 

30.  What  types  of  instruments  should  children  of  different 
ages  construct.? 

31.  Discuss  from  at  least  two  angles  the  crude  results  of 
children’s  creative  efforts. 

32.  Parents’  personal  observation  of  cases  where  creative  ex- 
periences have  affected  attitude. 

33.  In  allowing  children  to  make  musical  instruments,  what 
cautions  should  we  have  in  mind.? 

V.  MUSIC  AND  EMOTIONAL  HEALTH 

The  medicinal  uses  of  music  in  physical  disorders. 

The  medicinal  uses  of  music  in  emotional  disorders. 
The  two  basic  urges  and  their  overdevelopment  by 
parents. 

How  music  may  feed  the  urge  for  attention. 

How  parents  sometimes  err  in  this  direction. 

How  teachers  sometimes  err  in  this  direction. 

The  best  preventives  of  exhibitionism  in  music. 

The  question  of  concerts  and  recitals. 

The  pros  and  cons  of  having  children  play  in  public, 
both  at  school  and  in  town  functions. 

Exploitation — its  dangers. 

Parents’  unconscious  exploitation  of  children’s  talents. 
The  shy  child. 

Causes  of  the  fear  of  inadequacy. 

Ridicule  and  the  child’s  music. 


34- 

35- 
36. 

37- 

38. 

39* 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43- 

\/44. 

45- 

46. 

47- 
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48.  How  shall  we  handle  the  matters  of  praise  and  criti- 
cism ? 

49.  Children’s  fear  of  playing  before  others. 

50.  Fears  that  beset  children  upon  entering  school. 

51.  Fear  and  the  factor  of  success. 

52.  The  two  emotional  conflicts  most  often  met  in  connec- 
tion with  children’s  music,  and  how  they  operate. 

53.  How  parents  should  deal  with  these  conflicts. 

54.  Cases  of  jealousy  conflicts  in  the  family,  and  their  so- 
lution. 

VI.  MEMORY  ASSOCIATIONS  WITH  MUSIC 

55.  Memory  associations  with  music  which  lead  to  the  seek- 
ing attitude. 

56.  Memory  associations  with  music  which  lead  to  the 
avoiding  attitude. 

57.  In  Allen’s  case,  how  would  you  have  relieved  the  painful 
association  ? 

58.  Do  you  know  children  who  cry  when  they  hear  music? 
Why  do  they?  What  can  parents  do  about  it? 

59.  How  memories  affect  the  singing  voice. 

60.  Do  you  know  parents  like  Susan’s  father? 

61.  How  could  Susan’s  parents  help  her? 

62.  Parents  and  sarcasm. 

63.  How  talent  may  be  completely  hidden  by  memory  as- 
sociations. 

64.  Value  of  memories  of  home  music. 

VII.  MUSIC  AND  SOCIAL  INFLUENCES 

65.  The  child’s  reaction  to  criticism  from  friends  vs.  criti- 
cism from  parents. 
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66.  How  friends  influence  attitude  toward  music  study. 

67.  How  parents’  attitudes  influence  attitude  toward  music 
study. 

68.  Changing  ideas  about  values  of  music  study. 

69.  The  “sissy”  idea — its  origin  and  how  to  handle  it. 

70.  Parents  and  professional  ambitions  of  the  child. 

71.  Eric  Clarke’s  attitude  toward  professionalism  as  ex- 
pressed in  Music  in  Everyday  Life. 

"ji.  The  pros  and  cons  of  training  children  for  a professional 
life  in  music. 

73.  Remedy  for  the  present  conditions. 

VIII.  THE  HEALTH  ASPECT  OF  MUSIC  STUDY 

j74.  Health  and  music  study — angles  necessary  to  consider. 

75.  What  and  when  should  a frail  child  study  ? 

76.  Strains  involved  in  the  older  teaching  methods. 

77.  How  much  should  a child  practice  each  day? 

78.  Children  and  relaxation. 

79.  Unnecessary  excitement  in  children’s  lives. 

80.  The  question  of  disagreeable,  harsh  voices. 

81.  Children  who  study  with  the  radio  turned  on. 

82.  Noise  and  health. 

83.  What  can  parents  do  to  help  protect  city  children  from 
too  many  noises? 

IX.  CONCERNING  THE  MUSIC  THEY  HEAR 

^ 84.  Children  and  the  music  they  hear. 

85.  The  school’s  failure  to  meet  the  problem. 

86.  The  parents’  responsibility  in  the  matter  of  musical 
sounds  the  young  child  shall  hear. 
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87.  Sounds  to  become  aware  of. 

88.  The  Radio:  The  child’s  point  of  view. 

The  blessings  of  the  radio  in  musical  devel- 
opment. 

The  dangers  of  the  radio  in  musical  devel- 
opment. 

The  responsibihties  of  parents  in  regard  to 
radio. 

89.  Music  and  moods. 

90.  Values  of  modern  hyper-rhythmic  music. 

91.  Limitations  of  modern  hyper-rhythmic  music. 

92.  Need  of  greater  balance  in  the  music  children  hear. 

93.  How  can  parents  help  to  bring  this  about.? 

X.  THE  PROBLEM  OF  READING  MUSIC 

94.  Discuss  at  least  five  qualities  which  music  materials  must 
have  if  they  are  to  function  properly  in  the  child’s  mu- 
sical experience. 

95.  Examine  note-reading  for  young  children  in  the  light 
of  these  educational  requirements. 

96.  Discuss  Dr.  Kirk’s  experiments,  and  any  other  similar 
ones. 

97.  Have  you  made  personal  observations  of  music  classes 
where  staff  notation  was  presented  too  early.?  If  so, 
describe  reaction  of  children  to  the  process. 

98.  Various  effects  on  children. 

99.  When  should  staff  note-reading  begin? 

100.  Musical  experiences  which  should  precede  the  note-read- 
ing process. 

101.  Number  Notation — when  and  how  it  may  be  used. 

102.  Arguments  for  and  against  the  Latin  do-re-mi. 
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103.  Patterns  set  by  naturally  musical  peoples. 

104.  Natural  difficulty  of  adult  musician  seeing  child’s  point 
of  view. 

105.  “Sugar-coating”  and  other  devices. 

106.  Note-reading  on  an  instrument. 

107.  Modern  point  of  view  of  the  instrumental  teacher. 

108.  The  element  of  success. 

109.  What  can  parents  do  to  help  relieve  the  public  school 
system  of  its  prevalent  custom  of  note-reading  too  early.?* 

XI.  THE  PROBLEM  OF  PRACTICE 

no.  The  psychological  and  biological  bases  for  “the  practice 
problem”  (compared  to  baseball  practice,  for  instance). 

111.  The  parent  with  too  much  “drive.” 

1 12.  Fear  of  disturbing  others.  Can  homes  and  apartment 
houses  have  sound-proof  rooms  for  the  children’s  prac- 
tice.?* 

1 13.  How  the  child  may  establish  regular  practice  routines. 

1 14.  How  parents  can  help. 

1 15.  When  shall  a child  be  allowed  to  drop  his  lessons  and 
his  practice? 

1 1 6.  The  question  of  “not  time  enough”  from  various  angles. 

1 1 7.  How  may  we  establish  habits  of  punctuality? 

1 1 8.  Instances  of  parents’  unfairness  to  the  child  in  regard  to 
his  practice. 

119.  At  least  a dozen  factors,  outside  the  music,  which  affect 
the  child’s  attitude  toward  practice. 

120.  Teacher’s  motivation  vs.  parents’  attitude. 

121.  The  problem  of  the  summer,  and  the  child’s  interrupted 
music  study. 
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XII.  CONCERNING  THE  CHILD’S  VOICE 

122.  Influences  that  aflect  the  quality  of  a child’s  voice. 

123.  The  musical  development  of  the  infant. 

124.  The  mother’s  singing  habits. 

125.  The  child’s  freedom  of  voice. 

126.  Various  aspects  of  discouragement  and  self-conscious- 
ness in  relation  to  the  voice, 

127.  The  spontaneous  singing  of  young  children. 

128.  Singing  and  dramatizations. 

129.  Vibrato  and  the  child’s  voice. 

130.  The  changing  voice  of  the  boy. 

131.  Parental  help  in  the  boy’s  attitude  toward  singing. 

132.  Dangers  of  passing  negative  judgment  on  a child’s 
singing. 

133.  When  may  children  learn  to  sing  in  tune  for  the  first 
time? 

134.  The  girl’s  changing  voice. 

135.  Your  daughter’s  “voice  lessons.” 

136.  Exploitations  of  the  child’s  voice. 

XIII.  GENERAL  TOPICS 

137.  Discuss  the  psychological  angles  in  each  of  the  cases  in 
Chapter  XIV. 

138.  What  are  the  musical  angles? 

139.  Add  other  cases  to  illustrate  points  of  a “mishandled 
music  situation”  and  suggest  its  remedies. 

140.  How  far  is  the  financial  problem  a serious  one  in  rela- 
tion to  our  children’s  music? 

141.  Various  ways  in  which  teachers  need  the  parents*  co- 
operation and  help. 
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142.  Various  ways  in  which  parents  need  the  teacher’s  co- 
operation and  help. 

143.  Cases  of  wise  parental  handling  of  a music  situation 
which  might  have  had  unfortunate  results  had  the 
parents  been  less  wise. 

144.  Johnny’s  music  teacher  reports  that  he  is  very  inatten- 
tive and  disturbing  during  the  music  periods  at  school. 
His  musical  ability  is  about  that  of  the  class  average. 
How  can  the  parents  co-operate  with  the  teacher  to 
remedy  this? 

145.  A boy  of  fifteen  who  plays  well  on  the  clarinet  wishes 
to  give  it  up  for  the  saxophone.  Under  what  conditions 
should  his  parents  buy  a saxophone  for  him  and  con- 
sent to  the  change? 

146.  A girl  of  twelve  whose  musical  ability  is  somewhat 
above  the  average  has  been  studying  violin  for  three 
years,  and  has  made  excellent  progress.  Out  of  a clear 
sky,  she  announces  that  she  wishes  to  give  up  her  music 
and  repeats  this  several  times.  What  should  the  parents 
do  about  it? 

147.  The  pros  and  cons  of  private  lessons,  class  lessons,  and 
radio  lessons  for  instrument  playing. 

148.  How  late  in  life  can  attitudes  toward  music  study  be 
changed  ? 

149.  List  the  important  points  which  parents  should  hold  in 
mind  in  regard  to  the  musical  development  of  their 
children. 

150.  What  encouraging  aspects  should  help  to  relieve  the 
tension  of  our  responsibility? 
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IN  ALBERTA  SCHOOLS 
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Coleman,  Satis  Narrona  (B 
Your  child’s  music. 
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